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Friendly Monitions for America. 


oe ee oo © Americans! Place conflantly before the fight the de- 
plorable fcenes of your fervitude, and the enchanting piiure of yous 
deliverance! . 2+ ++. «+ Begin with the infant in his cradle. Let 
the firft aword he lifps, be WASHINGTON. Let his firft Leffans of hif- 
tory be the wrongs which you fuffered, and the courage which fel you 
free. Let his daily prayers be exprofious of gratitude to Ged, for raifing 
you up accomplifbed chiefs ; far leading om your armies ; and fur firength- 
ening the arms of your peafants, againft the difcipline and the tyranny 
of Europe. Let the youth, the hopes of his country, grow up amidft an- 
nual feftivals, commemorative of the events of the war, and facred to 
the memory of your heroes. Let him learn from his faiher to weep over 
the tombs of thofe heroes, and to blefs their virtues, Let his firft fiudy be 
your declaration of independence, and the cade of your conflitutions, 
which were fketched out amidft the clafbing of arms. Let him flop at the 
end of the field which he ploughs, and while the tears fart into bis eyes, 
let him read, engraven upon the rude flones ; “ here favages in the pay 
“* of defpotifm, caft an infirm old man intothe flames: bere, they dafoed 
** againft the trees, children fnatched away from the breafts of their dy- 
‘+ ing mothers; there the fatellites of oppreffion bent the knee, deman- 
“ ded their lives, and became captives.” .. . +.» MIRABEAU. 
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wee ee + Should the return of peace, and the pride of indepen- 
dence lean the Americans to fecurity and diffipation—/hould they life 
thofe virtuous and fimple manners, by which alone republics can long 
fubfii—foould falje refinement, luxury, and impiety, fpread among 
them—exceffive jealoufy diftra& their govermments—and clafhing in- 
terefis, fubje to no controul, break their federal union. .... . the con- 
Sequence will be, that the faire experiment ever tried in human affairs, 
will mifcarry: and a REVOLUTION, which had revived the hopes 
of good men, and promifed an opening to better times, will become a 
difconragement to all future efforts in favour of Liberty, and prove only 


an opening te anew fcene of human degeneracy and mifery....... 
PRICE. 
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POLITICAL 


COMMON SENSE, 


By Mr. PAYNE, 
(Continued from cur laft.) 


PART Il. Thoughts on the prefent 
frate of American affuirs. 


N the following pages, I offer 

nothing more than fimple facts, 
plain arguments, and common fenfe ; 
and have no other preliminaries to 
fettle with the reader, than that he 
will diveft himfelf of prejudice and 
prepoffeflion, and fuffer his reafon 
and his feelings to determine for 
themielves ; that he will put on, 
or rather that he will not put off, 
the true character of 2 man, and 
generoully enlarge his views beyond 
the prefent day: 

Volumes have been written on the 
fubject of the ftruggic between En- 
gland and America. Men of all 
ranks have embarked in the contro- 
verfy, from different motives, and 
with various defigns: but all have 
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been ineffectual, and the period of 
debate is clofed. Arms, as the lait 
refource, decide the conteft :—the 
appeal was the choice of the king, 
and the continent hath accepted the 
challenge. 

it hath been reported of the late 
mr. Pelham, (who, though an able 
miniter, was not without his faults), 
that, on his being attacked in the 
houfe of commons, becanfe his mea- 
fures were only of a temporary kind, 
he replied, ‘* they will lait my time.” 
Should a thought fo fatal and un- 
manly pofiefs the colonies in the 
prefent conteft, the name of an- 
ceftors will be remembered by fu- 
ture generations with deteftation. 

The fun never fhined on a caufe 
of greater worth. It is not the af- 
fair of a city, a county, a province, 
ox a kingdom—but of a continent— 
of at leaft one eighth part of the 
habitable globe. . It is not the con- 
cern of a day, a year, or an age. 
Poiterity are virtually involved in 
the conteft, and will be more or lefs 
affefted, even to the end of time, 
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by the proceedings now. This is 
the feed time of continental union, 
faith, and honour. ‘The leaf. frac- 
ture now, will be like a name en- 
graved with the point of a pin on 
the tender rind of a young oak; 
the wound will enlarge with the tree, 
and pofterity read ‘it in full-grown 
characters. 1 

By referring the matter from ar- 
gument to arms a new era for _poli- 
tcs is Rruck—a new method cf 
thinking hath arifen. All plans, pro- 
pofals, &c. prior to the nineteenth 
of April, i. ¢. to the commence- 
ment of hoftilities, are like the al- 
manacs of the year, which, though 
proper then, are fuperfeded and ute- 
lefs now. Whatever was advan- 
ced by the advocates on either 
file of the queftion, then, termina- 
ted in one and the fame point, viz. 
a union with Great Britain: the 
only difference between the parties, 
was the method cof effecting 1t—the 
one propofing force, the other friend- 
fhip: but it hath fo far happened, 
that the firft hath failed, and the {e- 
cond hath withdrawn her inSuence. 

As much hath been faid of the 
advantages of reconciliation, which 
like an agreeable dream hath paffed 

~ away, and left us as we were, it is 
but right that we fhould examine 
the contrary fide of the argument, 
and enquire into fome of the many 
material injuries which thefe colonies 
do and always will fuftain, by being 
connected with and dependent on 
Great Britain ; to examine that con- 
nection and dependence, on the prin- 
ciples of nature and common fenfe ; 
and to fee what we have to truft to, 
if feparated, and what we are to 
expect, if dependent. 

I have heard it afferted by fome, 
that as America hath flourifhed un- 
der her former conneétion with Great 
Britain, the fame connef¢tion is ne- 
fary towards her future happinefs, 
and will always have the fame effect. 


Nothing can be more fallacious 
than this kind of argument. We 
may as. well aflert, that becaufe 2 
child hath thrived upon milk, it 
is never to have meat-—or that the 
firft twenty years of our lives are to 
become a precedent for the next 
twenty. But even this is admitting 
more than is true: for I anfwer, 
roundly, that America would have 
flourifhed as much, and probably 
much more, | * Ino European pow- 
er taken any notice of her. ‘The 
commerce by which the hath enrich- 
ed herfelf, has been in the neceflaries 
of life, which will always have a 
market while eating is the cuftom in 
Eurore. 

“« But fhe has protected us,” fay 
fome. ‘That fhe hath engrafled us, 
is true—and defended the continent 
at our expence as well as her own, 
is admitted: and fhe would have 
defended ‘Turkey, from the fame 
motive, viz. the fake of trade and 
dominion. 

Alas! we have been Jong Ied a- 
way by ancient prejudices and made 
large facrifices to fuperftition. We 
have hoafted the protection of Great 
Britain, without confidering, that 
ber motive was intereft not attach- 
ment; that fhe did not protect us 
from our enemies, gn our account, 
but from her enemies on her own 
account—from thofe who. had no 
quarrel with us on any other account 
and who will always be our enemies 
on the fame account. Let Britain 
wave her pretenfions to the cont- 
nent, or the continent throw off the 
dependence, and we fhould be at 
peace with France and Spain, were 
they at war with Britain. ‘The mife- 
ries of Hanover, laft war, ought to 
warn us againft connections. i 

It hath lately been afferted in par- 
liament, that the colonies have no 
relation to each other but through 
the parent country, % ¢ that Penn- 
fylvania and the Jerfeys, and fo ra 

or 
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fix the reft, are fifter colonies by 
the Way of England. ‘This is cer- 
tainly a very round-about way of 


proving relationfhip; but it is the 


neareft and only true way of pro- 
ving enemyfhip, if I may fo call is. 
France and Spain never were, nor 
perhaps ever will ke our enemies 2s 
Amentcans, but as our being the fub- 
jects of Great Britain. 

But Britain is the parent country, 
fay fome. ‘Then the more fhaine up- 
ob her conduét. Even brutes do not 
devour their young, nor favages 
make war upon their tamilies : wnere- 
fore the aflertion, if true, turns to 
fier reproach: but it happens net to 
be true, or only partly fo: and the 
shrafe, parent or mother country, 
ath been jefuitically adopted by the 
king and his parafites, with a low 
papittical defign of gaining an un- 
fair bias on the credulous weaknefs 
of our minds. Europe, and not Eng- 
land, is the parent country of Ame- 
rica. This new world hath been the 
afylum for the perfecuted lovers of 
civil and religious liberty from every 
part of Europe. Hither have they 
fled, not from the tender embraces of 
the mother, but from the cruelty of 
the monfter: and it is fo far true of 
England, that the fame tyranny 
which drove the firft emigrants froin 
home, purfues their defcendants ftill. 

In this extenfive quarter of the 
globe, we forget the narrow limits 
of three hundred and fixty miles 
(the extent of England) and carry 
our friendfhip on a larger icale ; we 
claim brotherhood with every Eu- 
ropean Chriftian, and triumph in 
the generofity of the fentiment. 

It is pleafant to obferve by what 
regular — we furmount the 
force of local prejudice as we en- 
large our acquaintance with the 
world. A man born in any town 
of England, divided into partthes, 
will naturally affociate moft with his 
fellow parifhioners (becaufe their 
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interefts in many cafes will be com- 
mon) and diftinguifh him by the 
name ef neighbour: if he meet 
him but a few miles from home, 
he drops the narrow idea of a ftreet, 
and falutes him by the name of 
townfman. If he travel out of the 
country, and meet him im any other, 
he forgets the minor divifions of 
{treet and town, and ‘calls him 
countryman, i. e. country-man: but 
if, in their foreign excurfions, they 
fiould aflociate in France, or any 
other part of Europe, their Jocal 
ens a. would be enlarged in- 
to that of Englifhmen. And, by 
a jut parity of reafoning, all Eu- 
ropeans meeting in America, or any 
other quarter ot the globe, are coun- 
trymen ; for England, Holland, Ger- 
many, or Sweden, when compared 
with the whole, ftand in the fame 
places, on ghe larger fcale, which 
the divifions of fireet, town, and 
country, dg on the f{maller ones— 
diftinctions too limitted for conti- 
nental minds. Not one third of the 
inhabitants, even of this province,* 
are of Englifh defcent. Wherefore, 
I reprobate the phrafe of parent or 
mother country, applied to England 
only, as being falfe, felfifh, narrow, 
and ungenerous. 

’ But admitting that we were all of 
Englith defcent, what does it a- 
mount to? Nothing. Britain being 
now an Open enemy, extinguifhes 
every other name and tile: and to 
fay that reconciliation is our duty, 
is truly farcieal. ‘The firft king of 
England, of the prefent line (William 
the conqueror) was a Frenchman, 
and half the peers of England are 
defcendants from the fame country ; 
wherefore, by. the fame method of 
reafuning, England ought to be go- 
verned by France. 


NOTE. 


* Peanfylvania. 
Much 
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Tuch hath been faid of the uni- 
ted ttrength of Britain and the co- 
lonies; that in conjunction, they 
might bid defiance to the world. 
But this is merge prefumption ; the 
fate of war is uncertain; neither 
do the expreflions mean any thing, 
for this contineat would never fut- 
ter ittelf to be drained of inha- 
bitants, to fupport the Britifh arms 
in either Afia, Africa, or Europe. 

Befides, what have we to do with 
fetting the world at defiance? Our 
plan is commerce ; and that, well 
attended to, will fecure us the peace 
and fricndthip of all Europe, be- 
caufe it is the intereft of all Eu- 
rope to have America a free port. 
Her trade will always be a_pro- 
tection, and her barrenefs of gold 
and filver will fecure her from in- 
vaders. 

I challenge the warmeft advocate 
for reconciliation, to fhew a fingle 
advantage that this continent can 
reap, by being conneéted with Great 
Britain, I ‘repeat the challenge ; 
not a fingle adv antage is derived. 
Our corn will fetch its price in 
any market in Europe, and our im- 
ported goods mutt be paid for, buy 
them where you will, 

But the injuries and difadvanta- 
ges we fuitain by that conne‘tion, 
are without number, and our duty 
to mankind at large, as well as to 
ourfelves, inftru& us to renounce 
the alliance: becaufe any fubmiffi- 
on to, or dependence on, Great 
sritain, tends direétly to involve 
this continent into European wars 
and quarrels. As Europe is our 
market for trade, we ought to form 
no political conneftion with any part 
of it. *Tis the true intereft of Ameri- 
ca, to ftcer clear of European con- 
teations, which fhe never can do, 
while, by her dependence on Britain, 
the is made the make-weight in the 
fcale of Britith politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted 
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with kingdoms, to be long at peace: 
and whenever a war breaks out be- 
tween England and any foreign 
power, the trade of America goes 
to ruin, becaufe of her connection 
with Britain. ‘The next war may 
not turn out like the lait; and 
fhould it not, the advocates for re- 


conciliation now, will with for fepa- 


ration then, becaufe neutrality, in 
that cafe, would be a fafer con- 
voy than a man of war. Every 
thing that is right and reafonable 
pron. for feparation. The blood 
of the flain, the weeping voice of 
nature, cries, "TIS TIME TO PART. 
—Even the diftance at which the 
Almighty hath placed England and 
America, is a ftrong and. natural 
proof, that the authority of the one 
over the other was never the de- 
fign of heaven. ‘The time likewife 
at which the continent was difcover- 
ed, adds weight.to the argument, 
and the manner in which it was 
peopied, increafes the force of it. 
—'The reformation was preceded by 
the difcovery of America; as if the 
Almighty gracioufly meant to open 
a fanttuary to the perfecuted in fu- 
ture years, when home fhould afford 
neither friendfhip nor fafety. 

The authority of Great Britain 
over this coatinent is a form of 
government which fooner or later 
muft have.an end; and a ferious 
mind .can draw no true pleafure by 
looking forward, under the painful 
and pofitive conviction, that what 
he calls ‘* the prefent conftituti- 
on,” is merely temporary. As pa- 
rents, we can have no joy, know- 
ing that this government is not 
fufficiently lafting to infure any thing 
which we may bequeath to pofterity : 
and by a plain method of argu- 
ment, as we are running the next 
generation into debt, we ought to do 
the work of it, otherwife we ufe 
them. meanly and pitifully. In or- 
der to difcover the line of our duty 

rightly, 
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rightly, we thould take our children 
in our hand, and fix our ftation a 
few years farther into life: that 
eminence will prefent a profpect, 
which a few prefent fears and pre- 
judicies conceal from our fight. 

Though I would carefully. avoid 

iving unneceflary offence, yet I am 
inclined to believe, that all thofe 
who efponfe the doétrine of recon- 
ciliation, may .be included within 
the-following defcription : intereft- 
ed weak men who cannot fee ; pre- 
judiced men who will not fee ; and 
a certain fet of moderate men, who 
think better of the European world 
than it deferves: and this laft clafs, 
by an ill-judged deliberation, will 
be the caufe of more calamities to 
this continent, than all the other 
three. 

It is the good fortune of many to 
live diftant from the fcene of prefent 
forrow. The evil is not fufticiently 
brought to their doors, to make them 
feel the precarioufnefs with which 
all American property is poftefied. 
But let-our imaginations tranfport 
us for a few moments to Botton : 
that feat of wretchednefs will teach 
us wifdom, and inftru¢t us forever 
to renounce a power in whom we 
can have no truft. The inhabitants 
of that unfortunate city, who, but 
a few months ago, were in eafe and 
affluence, have now no other alter- 
native than to ftay and ftarve, or 
turn out to beg, Endangered by 
the fire of their Fiends, if they con- 
tinue within the city, and plunder- 
ed by government, if they leave it, 
—in their prefent condition, they 
are prifoners without the hope of 
redemption ; and in a general at- 
tack for their relief, they would be 
expofed to the fury of both armies. 

Men of paiiive tempers look fome- 
what lightly over the offences of 
Britain, and ftill hoping for the bett, 
are apt to call out, ‘‘ Come, come, 
** we fhall be friends again for all 


this.” But examine the paffions and 
feelings of mankind—bring the doc- 
trine of reconciliation to the touch- 
ftone of nature, and then tell me, 
whether you can hereafter love, ho- 
nour, and faithfully ferve the power 
that hath carried fire and {word in- 
to your land ? If you cannot do ali 
thefe, then are you only deceiving 
vourfelves, and by your delay bring- 
ing ruin upon poiterity. Your, tu- 
ture connection with Britain, whom 
you can neither love nor honour, 
will be forced and unnatural; and, 
being formed only on the plan of 
prefent convenience, will, in a little 
time, fall into a relapfe more wretch- 
ed than the firft. Butif you fay, 
you can ftill pafs the violations over, 
then I afk, hath your houfe been 
burned? hath your property been 
deftroyed before your face ?- are your 
wife and children deftitute of a bed 
to lie on, or bread to live on? Have 
you loft a parent or a child by their 
hands, and remain yourfelf the ru- 
ined and wretched furvivor? If you 
have not, then you cannot be a 
judge of the fituation or feelings of 
thote who have: Butif you have, 
and ftill can fhake hands with the 
murderers, then are you unworthy 
the name of hufband, father, friend, 
or lover ; and, whatever may be 
your rank or title in life, you have 
the heart of a coward, and the fpi- 
rit of a fycophant. 

This is not inflaming or exag- 
gerating matters, but trying them by 
thofe feelings and affections which 
nature juftifies, and without which 
we fhould be incapable of difchary- 
iag the focial duties of life, or e2- 
joying the felicities of it. I meaa 
not to exhibit horror for the pur- 
pofe of provoking revenge, but to 
awaken us from fatal and unmaniy 
flumbers, that we may purfue deter- 
minately fome fixed object. "Tis not 
in the power of England or of Eu- 
rope to conquer America, if fhe doth 
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not conquer herfelf by delay arid timi- 
dity. ‘Lhe prefent winter is worth an 
age, if rightly employed ; but, ‘if loft 
or neglected, the whole continent 
will partake of the misfortune; and 
there is no punifhment which that 
man doth not deferve, be he who, 
or what, or where he will, that 
may be the means of facrificing a 
{fcafon fo precious and ufeful. 

"Tis repugnant to reafon, to the 
univerfal order of things, to all ex- 
amples from former ages, to fup- 
pofe, that this continent can long 
remain fubject to any external pow- 
er. The moft fanguine in Britain 
doth not think fo. The utmoft ftretch 
of human wifdom cannot, at this 
time, compafs a plan, fhort of fe- 
paration, which can promife the con- 
tinent even a year’s fecurity. Re- 
conciliation is now a fallacious dream. 
Nature hath deferted the conneétion, 
and art cannot fupply her place. For, 
as Milton wifely exprefles, ‘‘ never 
can true reconcilement grow where 
wounds of deadly hate have pierced 
fo deep.” 

Every quiet method for peace has 
been ineffectual. Our prayers have 
been rejeGted with difdain ; and have 
tended to convince us that nothing 
flatters vanity, or confirms obftina- 
cy in kings, more than repeated pe- 
titioning—and nothing hath contri- 
buted more, than that very meafure, 
to make the kings of Europe abfo- 
lute. Witnefs Denmark and Sweden. 
Wherefore, fince nothing but blows 
willdo, for God's fake, let us come 
to a final feparation, and to leave 
the next generation to be cutting 
throats wed the violated, unmean- 
ing names of parent and child. 

To fay, they will never attempt 
it again, is idle and vifionary ; we 
thought fo at the repeal of the ftamp 
act, yet a year or two undeceived us ; 
as well may we fuppofe that nations, 
which have been once defeated, will 
never renew the quarrel, 
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As to the government matters, 
’tis notin the power of Pritain to 
do this continent juftice : The bafi- 
nefs of it will foon be too weighty 
and intricate to be managed with 
any tolerable degree of convenience, 
by a power fo diftant from us, and 
fo very ignorant of us; for if they 
cannot conquer us, they cannot go- 
vern us. To be always running three 
or four thoufand miles with a tale or 
@ petition, waiting four or five 
months for an anfwer, which, when 
obtained, requires five or {ix more 
to explain it in, will, in a few years, 
be looked upon as foliy and child- 
ithnefs. There was a time when it 
was proper: and there is 4 proper 
time for it to ceafe. 

Smal! iflands not capable of pro- 
tecting themfelves, are the proper 
objets for government to take 
under their care; but there is 
fomething very abfurd, in fup- 
pofing a continent’ to be ity 
tually governed by an ifland. In 
no inftance hath nature made the 
fatellite larger than its primary 
planet; and as England and Ame- 
rica with refpect to each other 
reverfe the common order of na- 
ture, it is evident they belong to 
different fyftems, England to Eu- 
rope: America to itfelt 

I am not induced by motives of 
pride, party, or refentment to efpoufe 
the dottrine of feparation and in- 
dependence ; I am clearly, pofitive- 
ly, and confcientionfly perfuaded 
that ’tis the true intereft of this con- 
tinent to be fo; that every thing 
fhort of that is mere patchwork, that 
it can afford no lafting felicity ; 
that it is leaving the fword to our 
children, and fhrinking back at a 
time, when, a little farther, would 
have rendered this continent the glo- 
ry of the earth. 

As Britain hath not manifefted 
the leaft inclination towards a com- 


promife, we may be affured that no 
terms 
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terms can be obtained worthy the ac- 
ceptance of the continent, or any 
ways equal to the expence of blood 
and treafure we have been already 
put to. 

The object contended for, ought 
always to bear fome jutt proporti- 
on to the expence. The removal of 
North, or the whole deteftable jun- 
to, is a matter unworthy the millions 
we haveexpended. A temporary ttop- 

page of trade was an inconvenience, 
which would have fufficiently bale 
Janced the repeal of all the acts 
‘complained of, had fuch repeals 
been obtained ; but if the whole con- 
tinent maft take up arms, if every 
man muft be a foldier, ‘tis fcarce- 
ly worth our while to fight againft 
a contemptible miniitry only. Dear- 
ly, dearly, do we pay for the repeal 
of the atts, if that is all we fight 
for; for in a juft eitimation, ‘tis 
as great a folly to pay a Bunkers- 
hill price for law as for land. As I 
have always confidered the indepen- 
dency of this continent, as an event 
which fooner or later muft arrive, 
fo from the late rapid progrefs of 
the continent to maturity, the event 
could not be far of : wherefore, on 
the breaking out of hoitilities, it 
was not worth the while to have 
difputed a matter, which time would 
have finally redreffed, unlefs we 
meant to be in earneft: otherwife 
it is like wafting an ettate on a 
fuit at law, to regulate the trefpaf- 
fes of a tenant, whofe leafe is juit 
expiring. Noman was a warmer 
wifher for reconciliation than my- 
felf, before the fatal 19th of April, 
21775, but the moment the event 
of that day was made known, I re- 
ed the hardened, fullen-temper- 
ed Pharoah of England for ever; 
and difdain the wretch, who, with 
the pretended title of FatueR oF 
HIS PEOPLE, can unfeelingly hear 
of their flaughter, and compofedly 
fleep with their blood upon. hig foul, 

Vol. I. No. I. 


But admitting that matters were 
now made up, what would be the 
event? I anfwer, the ruin of the 
continent. And that for fereral rea- 
fons. 

Firft. The powers of governing 
till remaining in the hands of the 
king, he will have a negative over 
the whole legiilation of this conti- 
nent: and as he hath fhewn himfelf 
fuch an inveterate enemy to liberty, 
and difcovered fuch a thirft for ar- 
bitrary power, is he, or is he not, 
a proper man to fay to thefe colo- 
nies, you {hall make no laws but 
what I pleafe ? And is there any in- 
habitant in America fo ignorant, 
as not to know, that, according to 
what is called the prefent conflituti- 
on, this continent can make no laws 
but what the king gives leave to? 
and is there any man fo unwife, as 
not to fee, that (confidering what 
has happened) he will fuffer no laws 
to be made here, but fuch as fuit 
his purpofe ? We may be as effec. 
tually enflaved by the want of laws 
in America, as by fubmitting to 
laws made for usin England. After 

matters are made up (as it is calledj 
can there be any doubt, but the 
whole power of the crown will be 
exerted to keep this continent as 
low and humble as poffible ? Intlead 
of going forward, we thal! go back- 

ward, or be perpetual ly quarreiling 
or ridiculoufly petition ing.—We are 
already greater than the king withes 
us to be : and wail he aa he reafter 
endeavour to make us lefs ? ‘To bring 
the matter to one poin t is the power 
who is jealous of our profperity, a 
proper power to govern us? Who- 
ever fays no to this quettion, is an 
independent ; for independenc y 
means no more than, whether we 
fhall make our own laws, or whe- 
ther the king, the greateit enemy 
this continent hath, or can have, 
fhall tell us “ there fhall be no 
«Jaws, but fuch as [ like.” 
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But the king, you'li fay, hath a 
negative in England; the people 
there can make no laws without 
his confent. In point of right and 
good order, there is fomething ve- 
ry ridiculous, that a youth of twen- 
ty-one (which hath often happened) 
fhall fay to tix millions of people, 
older and wifer than himfelf, ** 1 for- 
bid this or that act of yours to be 
law.” But in this place I decline this 
fort of reply, tho’ I will never ceafe 
to expofe the abfurdity of it, and only 
anfwer, that England being theking’s 
refidence, and America not fo, makes 
quite another cafe. ‘The king’s ne- 
gative here is ten times more dange- 
rous and fatal than it can be in En- 
gland : for there he will fcarcely re- 
fufe his confent to a bill for putting 
England into as ftrong a ftate of de- 
fence as poflible ; and here he would 
never fuffer fuch a bill to be paffed. 

America is only a fecondary ob- 
jet in the fyftem of Britith politics. 
England confults the good of this 
country, no farther than it anfwers 
her own purpofe. Wherefore her own 
intereft leads her to fupprefs the 
growth of ours in every cafe which 
doth not promote her advantage, or 
in the leaft interferes with it. A pret- 
ty ftate we fhould foon be in, under 
fuch a fecond-hand government, 
confidering what has happened! Men 
do not change from enemies to 
friends by the alteration of a name. 
And in order to fhew that reconci- 
hation now is a dangerous doétrine, 
T affirm that it it be policy in 
the king, at this time, to repeal 
the aéts, for the fake of reinftating 
himfelf in the government of the 
provinces, in order that he may ac- 
complith, by craft and fubtlety in 
the long run, what he cannot do by 
force and violence in the fhort one. 
Reconciliation and ruin are nearly 
related. 

Secondly. That as even the beft 
terms which we can expect to obtain, 
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can amount to no more than a tem- 
porary expedient, ora kind of go- 
vernment by guardianfhip, which 
can lait no longer than till the co- 
lonies come of age—fo the general 
face and ftate of things, in the inte- 
rim, will be unfettled and unpro- 
mifing. Emigrants of property will 
not choofe to come to a country 
whofe form of government hangs 
but by a thread, and which is every 
day tottering on the brink of com- 
motion and difturbance: and num- 
bers of the prefent inhabitants would 
lay hold of the interval to difpofe of 
their effects, and quit the cuntinent. 

But the moft powerful of all rhe 
arguments, is, that nothing but in- 
d-pendence, i. e. a continemtal form 
of government, can keep the peace 
of the continent, and preferve it 
inviolate from civil wars. I dread 
the event of a reconciliation with 
Britain now, as it is more than 

robable that it would be followed 
by a revolt fome where or other, 
the confequences of which may be 
far more fatal than all the malice of 
Britain. 

‘Thoufands are already ruined by 
Britith barbarity: (thoufands more 
will probably fuffer the fame fate) : 
thofe men have other feelings than 
we have, who fuffered nothing. All 
they now poflefs, is liberty. What 
they before enjoyed, is facrificed to 
its fervice: and, having nothing more 
to lofe, they difdain fubmiffion. Be- 
fides the general temper of the co- 
lonies towards a Britith government, 
will be like that of a youth, who 
is nearly out of his time : they will 
care very little about her: and a 
government which cannot preferve 
the peace, is no government at all: 
and in that cafe, we pay our money 
for nothing: and pray what is it 
that Britain can do, whofe power 
will be. wholly on paper, fhould a 
civil tumult break out the very day 
after reconciliation? I have heard 

fome 














fome men (many of whom, I be- 
lieve, fpoke without thinking) fay, 
they dreaded an independence, fear- 
ing that it would produce civil wars. 
It is but feldom that our firft thoughts 
are truly correét; and that is the 
cafe here : for there is vaftly more 
to dread from a patched-up connec- 
tion, than from independence. I make 
the fufferers’ cafe my own: and I 
proteft, that were I driven from houfe 
and home, my property deftroyed, 
and my circumftances ruined, asa 
man fenfible of injuries, I could ne- 
ver relifh the doctrine. of reconci- 
liation, or confider myfelf bound 
thereby, 

The colonies have manifefted fuch 
a fpirit of good order and obedi- 
ence to continental government, as 
is fufficient to make every reafon- 
able perfon eafy and happy on that 
head. No man can ailign the leaft 
pretence for his fears, on any other 
grounds than fuch as are truly ridi- 
culous, viz. that one colony will be 
ftriving for fuperiority over another. 

Where there are no diftinétions, 
there can be no fuperiority. Per- 
feet equality affords no temptation, 
The republics of Europe are all 
(and we may fay always) in peace, 
Holland and Switzerland are with- 
out wars, foreign or domeftic. Mo- 
narchical governments, it is true, 
are never long at reft. ‘The crown 
itfelf is a temptation to enterpri- 
fing ruffians at home: and that de- 
gree of pride and infolence ever at- 
tendant on regal authority, fwells 
into a rupture with foreign powers, 
in inftances where a republican go- 
vernment, by being formed on more 
natural principles, would negociate 
the miftake. 

If there is any true caufe for 
fear refpecting independence, it is 
becaufe no plan is yet laid down. 
Men do not fee their way out. 
Wherefore, as an opening into that 
bufinefs, 1 offer the following hints ; 
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-—at the fame time modeftly affir- 
ming, that I have no other opinion 
of them myfelf, than that they may 
be the means of giving rife to fome- 
thing better. Could the ftraggling 
thoughts of individuals be collected, 
they would frequently .form mater: 

als for wife and able men to improve 
into ufefu) matter. 

Let the afiemblies be annual with 
a prefident only. The reprefentation 
more equal. + Their bufinefs-wholly 
domeftic, and fubjeé to the authori- 
ty of a continental congrefs, 

~ Let each colony be divided into 
fix, eight, or ten convenient diftriéts 
—each diftrict to fend a proper num- 
ber of delegates to congrefs, fo that 
each colony fend at leaft thirty. 
The whole number in congrefs will 
be at leaft 390. Each congrefs to 
fit ,» and to choofe a prefi- 
dent by the following method: when 
the delegates are met,. let a colony 
be taken from the whole thirteen 
colonies by lot, after which let the 
whole congrefs choofe (by ballot) a 
prefident from out of the delegates 
of that province, In the next con- 
grefs, let a colony be taken by lot 
from twelve only, omitting that co- 
lony, from which the prefident was 
taken in the former congrefs, and 
fo proceeding on till the whole thir- 
teen fhall have had their proper 
rotation. And in order that nothing 
may pafs into a law, but what is 
fatisfa@torily juit, not lefs than 9-5ths 
the of congrets to be cailed a majori- 
ty. He that will promote difcord 
under a government fo equally for- 
med as this, would have joined 
lucifer in his revolt. 

But as there is a peculiar delica- 
cy from whom, or in what manner, 
this bufinefs muft firft arife—and as it 
feems moft agreeable and confiftent, 
that it fhould come from fome inte:- 
mediate body between the governed 
and the governors, that is, between 
the congrefs and the people, let a 
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continental conferren ce be held in 
the following manner, and for the 
following purpofe :— 

A committee of twenty-fix mem- 
bers of congrefs, viz. two for each 
colony—two members from each 
houfe of aiiembly, or provincial con- 
vention; and five reprefentatives of 
the people at large, to be chofen in the 
capital city or town of each province, 
for and in behalf of the whole pro- 
vince, by as many qualified voters, 
as fhall think proper to attend from 
all parts of the province for that 
purpofe ; or, if more convenient, 
tle reprefentatives may be chofen 
intwo or three of the molt popu- 
lous parts thereof. In this conter- 
rence, thus aflembled, will be uni- 
ted the two grand principles of bufi- 
nefs, knowledge and power. ‘The 
members of congrefs, aflemblies, and 
conventions, by having had experi- 
ence in national concerns, will be able 
and ufefulcounfellors : and the whole, 
by being empowered by the people, 
will have a truly legal authority} 

The confering members being 
met, let their bufinefs be, to trame 
a continental charter, or charter of 
the united colonies (anfwering to 
what is called the magna charta of 
England) fixing the number and 
manner of cheoking members of con- 
grefs, members of aflembly, with 
their date of fitting, and drawing 
the line of bufinefs and jurifdidtion 
between them: (always remember- 
ing that our ftrength and happinefs 
are continental, not provincial) : 
fecuring freedom and happinefs to all 
men—and, above all things, the free 
exercife of religion, according to 
the dictates of confcience—with fuch 
other matters as are neceffary for a 
charter to contain. Immediately af- 
ter which, the faid conference to dif- 
folve, and the bodies which fhall 
be chofen conformably to the faid 
charter, to be the legiflators and go- 


vernors of thiscontinent for the time 
being—whofe peace and happinefs 
may God preierve. Amen. 

Should any body of men be here- 
after delegated for thig or fome fimi- 
lar purpote, I offer them the fol- 
lowing extracts from that wife ob- 
ferver on governments, Dragonetti. 
** The fcience of the politician con- 
** fits in fixing the true point of hap. 
** pinefs and freedom. Thofe men 
“* would deferve the gratitude of a- 
** ges, who fhould ditcover a mode 
“© of government that contained the 
“‘ greateft fui of individual hap- 
*‘pimefs; with the leait national 
“* expence.”” 

But where, fay fome, is the king 
of America ? [’If teil you, friend; 
he reigns above ; and doth not make 
havec of mankind, like the royal 
brute of Great Britain. Yet that 
we may not appear to be defective 
even inearthly honours, let a day be 
folemnly fet apart fer proclaimin 
the charter; Iet it be brought forth 
placed on the divine law, the word 
of Ged; let a crown be placed there- 
on, by which the world may know 
that fo tar we approve of monar- 
chy, that in America THE Law 
Is KING, for as, in abfolute go- 
vernments, the king is law,—fo, 
in free countries, the law ought to 
be king; and there ought to be 
no other. But left any ill ufe fhould 
afterwards arife, let the crown, at 
the conclufion of the ceremony, be 
demolithed, and fcattered.among the 
people, whofe right it is. 

A government of our own is our 
natural right: and when a man fe- 
rioufly reflects on the precarioufnefs 
of human affairs, he will become 
convinced, that it is infinitely wi- 
fer and fafer to form a conftitution 
of our own, ina cool deliberate man- 
ner, while we have it in our power, 
than to truft fuch an intereftng e- 
vent to time and chance. If we 
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omit it now, fome Maffanello* may 
hereafter arife, who, laying hold of 
popular difquietudes, may collect to- 
gether the defperate and the difcon- 
tented ; and by affuming to themfelves 
the powers of government, may fweep 
away the liberties of the continent 
like a deluge. Should the govern- 
ment of America return again into 
the hands of Britain, the tottering 
fituation of things will be a temp- 
tation for fome defperate adventu- 
ret to try his fortune ; and in fuch 
. acafe, what relief can Britain give ? 
Ere fhe could hear the news, the 
fatal bufinefs might be done; and 
ourfelves fuffering like the wretched 
Britons, under the opprefiion of the 
conqueror. Ye that oppofe indepen- 
dence now, ye know not what. ye 
do: ye are opening a door to eter- 
nal tyranny, by keeping vacant the 
feat of government. There are thou- 
fands, and tens of thoufands, who 
would think it glorious to expel 
from the continent, that barbarous 
and hellifh power, which has ftirred 
up the Indians and the Negroes to 
dettroy us. ‘The cruelty that a dou- 
ble guilt: it is hy brutally by 
us, and treachereufly by them. 
To talk of friendthip with thofe 
in whom our reafon forbids us to 
have faith, and our affections, woun- 
ded through a thoufand pores, in- 
ftruct us to deteft, is madnefs and 
folly. Every day wears out the lit- 
tle remains of kindred between us 
and them, and can there be any rea- 
fon to hope, that as the relationthip 


NOTE. 


* Thomas Anello, otherwife Maf- 
fanello, a fifherman, of Naples, after 
{piriting up his countrymen in the 
public market place, againft the op- 
prefiion of the Spaniards, to whom 
the place was then fubject, oper 
them to revolt, and in the {pace of a 
day became king. 
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expires, the affection will increafe; 
or that we fhall agree better, when 
we have ten times more and grea- 
ter concerns to quarrel over than 
ever ? 

Ye that tell us of harmony and 
reconciliation, can ye sreftore to us 
the time that is patt? Can ye give 
to proftitation its former innocence? 
Neither can ye reconcile Britain and 
America. ‘The laft cord now is bro- 
ken, the people of kngland are pre- 
fenting addreifes againit us. There 
are injuries which nature cannot for- 

ive; the would ceafe to be nature 
if fhe did. As well can the lover 
forgive the ravilher of his miftrefs 
as the continent forgive the murders 
of Britain. The Almighty hath 
implanted in us thefe unextinguifh- 
able feclings, for good and wife 
purpofes. Lhey are the guardians 
of his image in our hearts. They 
diftinguifh us trom the herd of com- 
mon animals. The focial compact 
would ditlolve, and juttice be extir- 
pated the carth, or have only a ca- 
fual exiftence, were we callous to 
the touches of affection. The robber 
and the murderer would often ef- 
cape unpunifhed, did not the inju- 
ries which our tempers fuitain, pro- 
voke us into juftice. 

O ye that love mankind! Ye 
that dare oppofe not only the tyran- 
ny, but the tyrant, ftand forth! 
Every {pot of the old world is over- 
run with opprefiion. Freedom hath 
been hunted all round the globe. 
Afia and Africa have long expelled 
her.—Europe regards her like a 
ftranger, and England hath given 
her warning todepart. O! receive 
the fugitive, and prepare in time an 
afylum for mankind! 


(To be concluded in the next No.) 
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Of the employment of Time, and of 
Indolence, particularly as refpecling 
the flate at large. 


By Dr. Franxutin, 


LL that live moft be fubfifted. 

Subfiftence cofts fomething. 
He that is induftrious produces, by 
his induftry, fomething that is an 
equivalent and pays for his fubfif- 
tence ; he is therefore no charge or 
burden to fociety. The indolent are 
an expence uncompenfated, 

There can be no doubt but all 
kinds of employment that can be 
followed without prejudice from in- 
terruptions; work that can be taken 
vp, and Jaid down often in a day, 
without damage, (fuch as fpinning, 
knitting, weaving, &c.) are highly 
advantageous to a community; be- 
caufe, in them may be colle¢ted all 
the produce of thofe fragments of 
time that occur in family bufinefs, 
between the conftant and neceflary 
parts of it, that vfually occupy fe- 
males, as the time between rifing 
and preparing the breakfaft, between 
breakfaft and preparing for dinner, 
&e. &c. The amount of all thefe 
fragments is, in the courfe of a year, 
very confiderable to a fingle fami- 
ly ; to a ftate proportionably. High- 
ly profitable, therefore, it is in this 
cafe, to follow that divine direétion, 
gather up the fragments, that nothing 
be Lf. Lott time is loft fabfiftence ; 
m is therefore loft treafure. 

Hereby, in feveral families, ma- 
ny yards of linen have been pro- 
duced from the employment of thofe 
fragments only in one year, though 
fuch families were juft the fame in 
number as when not fo employed. 

It was an excellent faying of a 
certain Chinefe emperor, ‘* 1 will if 
pofible, have no idlenefs in my do- 
minions; for if there be one man 
idle, fome other man muft fuffer cold 
and hunger.” I take this emperor's 


meaning to be, that the labour due 
to the public by each individual, 
not being performed by the indo- 
lent, muft naturally fall to the fhare 
of others, who mutt thereby fuffer. 


Of the cf of dearnefs of provifi- 
ons upon working and upon mucin 
factures, 


By Dr. FRANKLIN. 


HE common people do not 

work for pleafure, generally, 
but from neceflity. Cheapnefs of 
provifions makes them more idle ; 
lefs work is then done; it is then 
more in demand proportionally, and 
of courfe the price rifes. rnefs 
of provifions obliges the manufac- 
turer to work more days and more 
hours; thus more work is done than 
equals the ufual demand ; of courfe 
it becomes cheaper, and the manu- 
factures in confequertce. 


OF an open Trade, 


By Dr. FrawKkwin, 


ERHAPS, in general, it would 

be better if government med- 

dled no farther with trade, than to 
roteét it, and let it take its courfe. 

foft of the ftatutes or atts, edi¢ts, 

arrets and placarts of parliaments, 
princes, and ftates, for regulating, 
directing or reftraining of trade, have, 
I think, been either political blun- 
ders, or jobs obtained by artful men 
for private advantage, under pre- 
tence of public good.—When Col- 
bert affembled fome wife old mer- 
chants of France, and defired their 
advice and opinion how he could 
beft ferve me promote commerce, 
their anfwer, after confultation, was 
in three words only, ‘* Laiffezynous 
faire’ —Let us alone. It is faid by 
a very folid writer of the fame nati- 
on, that heis well advanced in the 
{cience of politics, who knows the 


full 





Prohibitions. —Paper Credit—Redrefs of Grievances. 


full force of that maxim, ** Pas trop 
ee gouverner,’’—not to govern too 
finétly,»—which, perhaps, would be 
of mere ufe when applied to trade, 
than in any other public concern. 
It were, theretore, to be withed, 
that commerce were as free between 
all the nations of the world, as it is 
between the feveral counties of En- 
gland, fo would all, by mutual com- 
munication, Obtain more enjoy- 
ments. Thofe counties do not ruin 
each other by trade ; neither would 
the nations. No nation was ever 
' ruined by trade, even feemingly the 
mott difadvantageous, 


Of prohibitions with refpe® ta the 
exportation of gold and fitver, 


By Dr. Frankiin, 
OULD Spain and Portugal 


have fucceeded in executing 
their foolith laws for hedging in the 
cuckow, as Locke ca: * ic, and have 
kept at home all their gold and filver, 
thofe metals would, by this time, 
have been of littie more value than 
fo much lead or iron. ‘Their plen- 
ty would have leflened their value. 
We fee the folly of thofe ediéts : 
but are not our own * prohibitory 
and reftriétive laws, that are pro- 
fefledly made with intention to bring 
a balance in our favour from our 
trade with foreign nations to be paid 
in money, and laws to prevent the 
neceflity of exporting that money, 
which, if they could be executed, 
would make that money as plenty 
and of as little value—I fay, are not 
fuch laws akin to thofe Spanith e- 
diéis—follies of the fame family ? 


NOTE, 


* This was written in England, 
prior to the late revolution, and re- 
gards that country particularly. The 
principle, however, is applicable to 
all nations. 


Of paper credit. 
I T is impoffible for government to 


circum{cribe or fix the extent of 
paper credit, which muft, of courfe, 
fluctuate. Government may as well 
pretend to lay down rules for the 
operations or the confidenct ot every 
individual in the courfe of his trade. 
Any feeming temporary evil arifing, 
muft naturally work its own cure. 
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. On redrefs of grievances. t 
Y fome refolves of the difcon- 
tented ople of this fate 
[ Maffachufetts}, it appears that the 
true caufe of public grievances is 
miftaken, and confequently the mode 
of redrefs will be miftaken. It is 
laughable enough to hear the people 
ravely refolving, that the fitting of 
ie general court at Bolton ;is a 
gtievance, when every body may 
recollect that about twelve years ago, 
the removal of the legiflature’to 
Cambridge, was a grievance—an 
unconftitutional ftretch of power, 
that threw the province intoa buftle. 
A great change, fince Hutchinfon’s 
time! Bofton then was the only pro- 
per feat of the legiflature. 

Lawyers, too, are fqueezed into 
the catalogue of grievances. Why, 
fir, lawyers are a confequence—not 
a caufe—of public evils. They grow 
out of the Seine, dilatorinefs in 
payment of debts, breaches of con- 
tract, and other vices of the people— 
juft as mufhrooms grow out of dung- 
hills after a fhower—or as diftilleries 
{pring out of the safe for New En- 
gland rum. The fober, induttrious, 
frugal Dutch in New York, and 

NOTE. 


+ Publithed in the fate of Maf- 
fachufetts, during the time of the 
late conventioneering. 

the 
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the quakers and Germans in Penn- 
fylvania, have no occafion for law- 
yers—a collector never calls upon 
them twice—and they feel no grie- 
vances. Before the war, there was, 
in Orange county, New York, but 
one adtion of debt tried in eighteen 
years. O happy people! happy times ! 
no grievances. 

Mr. Printer, I faw a man the o- 
ther day, crying a bufhel or twe of 
flaxfeed. Flaxfeed is a cafh article— 
and cafh pays taxes. The man wan- 
ted cafh to pay his taxes—he mu/? 
have cafh—but, mr. Printer, half 
an hour afterwards, I faw him half 
drunk, and his faddle bags filled 
with coffee. But, fir, coffee pays no 
taxes. 

Another, a few days ago, brought 
a lamb to market.—Lambs com- 
mand cafh, and cafh pays taxes— 
but the good countryman went to a 
ftore, and bought a feather—five 
fhillings for a feather, mr. Printer— 
and feathers pay no taxes. Is it not 
a grievance, fir, that feathers, and 
ribands, and coffee, and new rum 
will not pay taxes ? 

Now, mr. Printer, in my humble 
opinion, there are but two effectual 
methods of redrefling grievances : 
one depends on the people as indivi- 
duals—and the other on the fupreme 
executive authority. 

As to the firit, let every perfon, 
whether farmer, mechanic, lawyer, 
or doftor, provide a fmall box (a 
frall box will be big enough), with 
a hole in the lid. When he receives 
a fhilling, let him put fix-pence in- 
to the box, and ufe the other fix- 
pence in providing for his family— 
not rum or feathers, but good bread 
and meat. Let this box remain un- 
touched, until the colletor fhall call. 
Then let it be opened—the tax paid 
—and the overplus of cafh may be 
expended on gauze, ribands, tea, and 
New England rum. Let the box 
then be put into its place again, 
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to receive pence for the next collec. 
tor. This method, mr. Printer, will 
redrefs all grievances, without the 
trouble, noife, and expence of town 
meetings, conventions, and mobs. 
As to the other method, fir, I 
can only fay, were I at the head of 
the executive authority, 1 fhould foon 
put the queftion to a decifive iffue. 
It fhould be determined, on the firk 
infurrection, whether our lives and 
our properties fhall be fecure under 
the law and the conttitution of the 
ate, or whether they muft depend 
on the mad refolves of illegal meet- 
ings. Honeft men then would know 
whether they may reft in fafety at 
home, or whether they mutt feek 
for tranquility in fome diftant coun- 
tryy 
An Induftrious Man, 


$4 DDS“ O~ 
The Devil is ia you. * 


HAT the political body, like 

the animal, is liable to violent 
difeafes, which fora time, baffle the 
healing art, is a truth which we all 
acknowledge, and which moft of us 
lament. But as moft of the diforders, 
incident to the human frame, are 
the confequence of an intemperate 
indulgence of its appetites, or of 
neglecting the moft obvious means 
of fafety; fo moft of the popular 
tumalts, which difturb government, 
arife from an abufe of its bleffings, 
or an inattention to its principles. 
A man of a robuft conftitution, re- 
lying on its ftrength, riots in gra- 
tifications which weakens the famina 
vite ; the furfeiting pleafures of a 
few years deftroy the power of en- 
joyment and the full fed volup- 


NOTE. 


* Publifhed in Bofton, fhortly af- 


ter the preceding letter. 
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tuary feels a rapid tranfition to the 
meagre valetudinarian. Thus people 
who enjoy an uncommon fhare of 
political privileges, often carry their 
freedom to licentioufnefs, and put 
it out of their power to enjoy foci- 
ety by deftroying its fupport. 

Too much health is a difeafe, 
which often requires a very ftrict _re- 
a much lideriy is the work 
pecies of tyrazxy—and awealth may 
be accumulated to fuch a degree as to 
wnpaverife a ftate. Did all ren attempt 
to become matters, the molt of them 


‘ would neceffarily become flaves in 


the attempt; and could every man on 
earth poffefs millions of joes, every man 
would be poorer than any man is now, 
and infinitely more wretched, becaufe 
they could not procure the necel- 
faries of life. ; 

My countrymen, it is a common 
faying now, that the devil is in yim. 
I quettion the influence of the devil, 
however, in thefe affairs. Divines 
and politicians agree in this, to fa- 
ther all evil upon the devil; but 
the effects afcribed to this prince of 
evil fpirits, both in the moral and 
political world, I afcribe to the 
wickednefs and ignorance of the hu- 
man heart. Taking the word dewil 
in this feafe, he is in you and among 

ou in a variety of fhapes. 

In the firft place, the weakue/s of 
our federal government is the devit. 
It prevents the adoption of any mea- 
fures that are requifite for us, as a 
nation ; it keeps us from paying our 
honeft debts ;—it alfo throws out of 
our power all the profits of com- 
merce, and this drains us of cath. Is 
not this the devil? Yes, my coun- 
tryrhen, an empty purfe is the devil. 

You fay you are jealous of your 
rights, and dare not truft congrefs. 
Well, that jealoufy is an evil {pirit, 
and all evil fpirits are devils. So far 
the devil is in you. You act, in this 
particular, juit like the crew of a thip, 
who would not truft the helm with 

Vol. I. No. II. 


one of their number, becaufe he 
might poffe/y run her afhore, when 
by leaving her without a pilot, they 
were certaim of fhipwreck. You at 
jut like men who in raifing a build- 
ing, would not have a maiter work- 
man, becaufe he might give out 
wrong orders. You will be matters 
yourtelves—and as you are not all 
ready to lift at the fame time, one 
labours ata itick of timber, then 
another, then a third—you are then 
vexed that it is not raifed—why let'a 
matter order thirteen of you to take 
hold together, and you will lift it at 
once. Every family lias a mater 
(or a miftrefs—l1 beg the ladies’ par- 
don), When a fhip or a houle is 
to be built, there is a mafter—when 
highways are repairing, there is a 
miiter—every little {chool has a maf- 
ter—the continent is a great fchool 
—the boys are numerous—and full 
of roguith tricks—and there is no 
mofter. The boys in this great {chool 
play truant, and there is no perfon 
to chaitife them. Do you think, 
my countrymen, that America is 
more eafily governed than a {chool ? 
You do very well in {mall matters : 
extend your reafon to great ones. 
Would you not laugh at a farmer 
who would faften a three inch cable 
to a plough, and yet attempt to 
draw a houfe with a cobweb? «* And 
Nathan faid unto David, shou art 
the man.” You think a mafter ne- 
ceflary to govern a few harmlefs 
children in a fchool or family; ye 
leave thoufands of great rogues to be 
governed by gasd advice. Believe me, 
my friends, for 1 am /erions—you 
life rights, becaufe you will not give 
your magittrates authority to protec? 
them. Your liberty is defpotifm, be- 
caufe it has no control—your pow- 
er is nothing, becaufe it isnot united. 
But further, luxury rages among 
you—and luxury is the devil. The 
war fent this evil demon to impo- 
verifh people, and embarrafs the _ 
e ice 
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lic. The articles of rum and tea a- 
lone, which are drank in this coun- 
try, would pay all its taxes. But 
w we add fugar, coffee, gauzes, 
filks, feathers, and the whole lift of 
baubles and trinkets, what an enor- 
mousexpence! No wonder you want 
paper currency. My countrymen are 
all grown very tafly! Feathers and 
re muft all be imported. Cer- 
tainly, gentlemen, the dewi/ is among 
you. A Hampfhireman, who drinks 
forty fhillings worth of rum in a 
year, and never thinks of the ex- 
pence, will raife a mob to reduce 
the governor's falary *, which does 
not amount to three pence per man 
per annum. Is not this the dail ? 
My countrymen, an induftrious 
man + not long ago informed you 
how to redrefs grievances. He gives 
excellent advice. Let every man make 
a little box, and put into it four 
pence per day. ‘This in a year will 
amount t@ fix pounds one fhilling 
and eight pence—a fum fufficient to 
pay any poor man’s tax. Any man 
can fpare three or four pence per day 
—but a poor man would find it dif- 
ficult and hardly poffible, at the end 
of the year, to pay fix pounds. ‘Take 
my advice, every man of you—and 
you will hardly feel your taxes. 
But further, a tender law is the 
devil. When 1 truft a man a fum of 
money, I expect he will return the 
value. That legiflature which fays 
my debtor may pay me with one 
third of the value he received, com- 
mits a deliberate a of villainy— 
an act for which an individual in 
any government would be honour- 


NOTES. 


* Among the grievances enume- 
rated by the different conventions in 
Maffachufetts, was the governor’s fa- 
Jary, which is only 11001. per an- 
num. 


+ See the preceding letter. 


ed with a whipping poft, and in 
moft governments with a gallows. 
When a man makes dollars, of which 
one-third part only is filver, he muft 
lofe his ears, &c. But legiflatures 
can, with the folemn face of rulers 
and guardians of juitice, boldy give 
currency to an adulterated coin, en- 
join it upon debtors to cheat their 
creditors, and enforce their fyitema- 
tic knavery with penalties. The dif- 
ference between the man who makes 
and paffes counterfeit money, and 
the man who tenders his creditor 
one-third of the value of the debt, 
and demands a difcharge, is the fame 
as between a thief and a robber. The 
firft cheats his neighbour in the dark, 
and takes his property without his 
knowledge. ‘The latter beldly meets 
him at noon-day, tells him he isa 
rafcal, and demands his purfe. 

My countrymen, the devil is a- 
mong you. Make paper as much 
as you pleafe. Make it a tender in 
all future contracts, or let it reit on 
its own credit—but remember that 
paft contratts are facred things—and 
that legiflatures have no right to 
interfere with them—they have no 
right to fay, a debt fhall be paid 
at a difcount, or in any manner 
which the parties never intended. 
It is the bufinefs of juftice to fulfil 
the intention of parties in contracts 
—not to defeat them. ‘To pay doxa 
fide contraéts for cafh, in paper of 
little value, or in old horfes, would 
be a difhoneit attempt in an indi- 
vidual : but for. legiflatures to frame 


laws to fupport and encourage fuch © 


deteftable villainy, is like a-judge 
who fhould infcribe the arms of a 
rogue over the feat of juftice, ora 
clergyman who fhould convert into 
bawdy-houfes the temples of Jeho- 
vah. My countrymen, the world 
fays, the devil is in you—man- 
kind deteft you as they would a 

neft of robbers. 
But laftly, mobs and conventions 
are 
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are devils.—Good men love law and 
legal meafures. Knaves only fear 
law and try to deftroy it. My coun- 
trymen, if a conftitutional legiflature 
cannot redrefs a grievance, a mob 
never can. Laws are the fecurity of 
life and property—nay, what is more, 
of liberty. The man who encou- 
rages a mob to prevent the operati- 
on of law, ceafes to be free or fafe : 
for the fame principle which leads 
a man to put a bayonet to the breait 
of a judge, will lead him to take 
property where he can find it : and 
when the judge dare net aét, where 
is the lofer’s remedy? Alas! my 
friends, too much liberty is no lh- 
berty at all. Give me any thing 
but mobs: for mobs are the devil 
in his worft foape. I would fhoot 
the leader of a mob, fooner than 
a midnight ruffian. People may have 
grievances perhaps—and no man 
would more readily hold up his hand 
to redrefs them than myfelf: but 
mobs rebel againft laws of their 
own: and rebellion isa crime which 
admits of no palliation. 

My countrymea, I am a private, 
peaceabie man. I have no office of 
any kind. I have nothing to win 
or to lofe by the game of paper 
currency: but I revere juftice. I 
would fooner pick oakum all the 
days of my life, than ftain my re- 
putation, or pay a creditor one far- 
thing lefs than his honeft demands. 

While you attempt to trade to ad- 
vantage, without phen to combine 
alithe fiates into fyttematic, uniform 
meafures, the world will laugh at 
you for fools. While merchants take 
and give credit, the world will call 
them idiots, and laugh at their ruin. 
While farmers get credit, borrow 
money, and mortgage their farms, 
the world will call them fools, and 
laugh at their embarraffment. While 
all men live beyond their incomes, 
and are harraffed by duns and fherifis, 
no man wilkpity them, or give 


them relief. But when mobs and 
conventions oppofe the courts of juf- 
tice, and legiflatures make paper and 
old horfes a legal tender in all cafes, 
the world wiil exclaim with one 
voice, ye are rogues, and the devil is 
in you ! 


TOM THOUGHTFUL. 
“0 > Be -o- 
An infallible cure for hard times. 


1. ALCULATE your in- 
: come, and be fure you do 
not let your expences be quite fo 
much—lay by fome for a rainy day. 
2. Never follow fafhions—but let 
the fafhions follow you—that is, di- 
rect your bufinefs, and expences, by 
your own judgment, not by the cuf- 
tom of fools, who fpend more than 
their income. 

g. Never liften to the tales of 
complainers, who fpend their breath 
in crying ‘* hard times,” and do 
nothing to mend them. 

4. It is atruth, which all men 
ought to knew and realize, that 
every man (thofe only excepted, who 
are not able to fupport themfelves 
in any community), may live within 
his income, and thereby preferve his 
independence. If a man is poser, 
his taxes are fmall, unlefs he holds 
an eftate which he cannot pay for. 
In fuch cafe, he does not own it, 
and therefore ought to let the owner 
take it. 

Induftry and ceconomy will, for e- 
ver, triump’a over hard times, and 
difappoiat poverty. ‘Therefore the 
general cry, that we cannot pay th 
taxes, and live, is abfolutely falfe. 

It is true, we feel, and we ought 
to feel, fome difficulties in paying 
for the glorious prize, independence. 
The taxes will be only temporary— 
but the prize immortal. And he is 
unworthy of freedom, who repines 
at paying his money, when fo many 

patriots 
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patriots and heroes have laid down 
their lives to purchafe it for their 
country. 

I fhall conclude with an. extraéct 
from a fermon preached by a found 
divine :— 

«© 'The fcarcity of money is the 
only thing that will fave this peo- 
*« ple. ‘This alone can produce in- 
* duitry and @conomy, without 
‘© which no people can be virtuous 
** and happy. ‘his is an univerfal 
** truth, applicable to ail people in 
every country. It is impoffible to 
be happy, without induitry, @co- 
nomy, and virtue: and as expe- 
rience evinces that thefe are pro- 
duced by what we éall hard times, 
or the fcarcity of money, we ought 
certainly to be thankful when we 
fee the caufes of public happinefs 
operating. ‘Therefore let this cir- 
cumftance excite in us gratitude 
to a kind providence for connec- 
ting future profperity with pre- 
fent fearcity, and fo ordering cau- 
fes and events, that good hall 
come out of evil, neceility pro- 
duce reformation, and hard times, 
good times.”’ 


> >> ED --4>-- 
On American mann faciures, 
LETTER ll. 


[% my firft letter I dropt a few 
hints on the neceflity and utility 
of encouraging our own manufac- 
tures, together with the impropriety 
ot our ftill purfuing the fame ruinous 
fytem of commerce we have hitherto 
done, as it has a direct tendency to 
make us all cultivators of land, or 
merchants. I delivered my fenti- 
ments with fome diffidence, being 
confcious what I advanced would 
not be univerfally relifhed, and 
knowing that the moft falutary pro- 
pofals are often rejeCted and treated 
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with contempt, and indeed fometimes 
violently oppofed from  interefted 
views in .fome, mifapprehenfion in 
others, and an affectation to fhine 
in thofe who conceive themfelves to 
be “men of abilities and genius. 
From a convittion, however, of be- 
ing influenced by no other motive 
than the love of my native country, 
I endeavoured to fearch after truth, 
and to adduce none but the plainelt 
and moit natural arguments.—Con- 
fidering the fubje¢t of the greatett 
importance, as involving the happi- 
nefs or mitfery of thefe rifing fates, 
a large field opened before me, and 
finding it difficult to take in the 
whole at.one view, I contented my- 
felf for that time with a partial 
furvey, and jutt fluttered a little o- 
ver part of its furtace. 

I now venture a fecond time to 
take up the fubject, and with the 
fame fimplicity of language, being 
perfuaded it is the bef fervice I can 
render my country. 

‘The common fenfe of mankind 
clearly demonttrates that it is wholly 
inconfiftent with the welfare of any 
{tate to depend altogether on the ma- 
nufactures of another country— even 
admitting that all the articles want- 
ed, might be imported confiderably 
cheaper than they can be made at 
home. ‘The reafons I fhall urge in 
order to illuftrate this doé¢trine, wil!, 
I hope, to every candid perfon, be 
clear and fatisfaftory, and operate 
with fuch conviction, that they will 
be no longer at a lofs to deter- 
mine whether the united ftates ought, 
or ought not, to encourage, fupport, 
and maintain their own manufac. 
tures. 

Upon a clofe infpeétion, it will, 
perhaps, be found, that to almoft 
every country, nature has given 
fomething peculiar to itlelf : but to 
moft countries fhe has given at leaft 
fuch things, as, by proper manage- 
ment andart, may he wrought into 

what 











what are termed the neceffary ar- 
ticles of life. ‘To America nature 
has been profufely liberal. She en- 
joys the foil of every clime—ttretch- 
ing along an extenfive fea-coaft, fhe 
abounds not only with raw materi- 
als proper for manufa¢tures—but 
many ingredients requifite for fo- 
reign luxuries, are alfo to be found 
depofited in her lap. With fuch a 
country, and fuch materials, and the 
blefing of free governments, fhall 
we continue to employ manufattu- 


_rers at feveral thoufand miles dif- 


tance, while a great part of our own 
people are idle, or employed to very 
little purpofe—and another very con- 
fiderable part likely to become bank- 
rupts, if not beggars—and all this 
owing to our wantof ceconomy and 
the exertion of our native ftrength ? 
No: let us act like rational beings, 
and no longer be a reproach to our- 
felves, and to the common fenfe of 
mankind. 

If, then, it be true, that nature 
has given thofe invaluable materials 
neceffary for manufactures, 1 atk, 
why arethey given to us? Not, I 
conceive, that we fhould export 
them to Great Britain, or to any o- 
ther part of the globe, (as, unhappily 
for ourfelves, we feem to have hither- 
to fuppofed), there to be manufac- 
tured and worked up, and then re- 
turned back to us again. Nature does 
nothing dn vain. Her operations are 
regulated by the niceft and belt rules. 
Whatever fhe gives us in our own 
country, we may reft affured, if 
rightly ufed, will be found to be 
the beit for us. Conduct not your- 
felves, therefore, my countrymen, 
as if you believed that nature be- 
ftowed on one country what ought 
to be given to another, which ab- 
furd idea would be chargeable on 
you, for_your fpurning at her gifts, 
by either wholly neglecting them, 
or fending them abroad to be manu- 
factured. How contrary this to the 
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dictates of common reafon! Be wife 
for the future. Learn to prize the 
numerous bleflings which God and 
nature have favoured you with. 
Know their value. Ufe them as 
you ought, and you have your re- 
medy. f 
But it feems as if al] the bounties 
of providence are to be loft upon us, 
and that for this reafon, becanfe na- 
tare has not formed us artifts and me- 
chanics, and given us from our birth 
all the wif{dom and experience of old 
countries, and taught us the myftery 
of “being induftrious and working 
cheap. She would, no doubr, teach 
us how to attain thefe perfeétions, 
were we willing to follow her. But 
why fhould we throw away or light- 
ly efteem her favours, for want of 
fuch perfeétions ? Remember, prac- 
tice alone makes perfect, to which 
if we never attain, the queftion whofe 
fault it is, may be readftly folved. 
Begin the work. Say no longer, we 
are too young. ‘There is plenty of 
time on our hands. We did not 
think ourfelves too young to enter 
the lifts with Britain, though with- 
out arins, without money, and with- 
out every thing but refolution and 
courage? and the conteft proved that 
we were of mature age. Could we 
then find men to compofe an army ? 
We may alfo now find men to. work. 
up our raw materials.—There are 
numbers of mechanics fcattered 
throughout thefe ftates, who wait 
your call: and I now vouch for 
itr, that whenever the attempt 1s 
made, we fhall findit much eafier 
to ereét and carry on neceflary ma- 
nufaétures, than it was to war with 
that powerful nation eight long years. 
Go furvey the continent—infpect 
the ruined ttate of commerce—anti- 
cipate the miferies ready to fall on the 
heads of numerous refpectable mer- 
chants who are now declining and 
becoming bankrupts—fee the pover- 
ty, which with horrid afpect threat- 
ens 
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tens the induftrious mechanic—and 
forbear to fay, that the time to ma- 
nufacture is not yet come. I fay the 
time is fully come now—if ever. 
Before we feel the deadly fymptoms 
ef our difeafe—before we ficken 
beyond ali cure, and die the death 
of national bankruptcy, let us ap- 
ply the remedy we have in our 
ands, and all may yet be well, 
But, it may perhaps be faid, though 
we might do fomething that way, 
yet goods cannot be made fo cheap 
as they may be imported. What 
then ? Is this to pas as a fufficient 
reafon for an entire neglect of home- 
made articles ? Examine the ground 
on which the matter ftands. Had 
Great Britain totally negleéted ma- 
nufactures until a few years ago, is 
it to be prefumed the could afford 
her goods by this time as cheap as 
fhe at prefent does ? No, certaialy. 
What ts the inference ? If we begin, 
and perfevere, we fhall in time be 
able to afford our goods as cheap as 
fhe can hers. What period fhall we 
appoint for ourfelves when to be- 
gin? How long will it take us un- 
til we arrive at fufficient age, and 
are fit to go to work ?—Surely, the 
time of youth is a very proper pe- 
riod to ferve our apprenticeihip. 
This I have found in common life. 
We feldom fee a perfon fond of la- 
bour in old age, who has lived an 
idle life when young. But if we 
neglect arts and manufactures much 
longer, we fhall find it fill more 
difftcult to begin. We have many 
artifans and tradefmen now among 
us ; the country every where abounds 
with them, and they may foon be 
collected : but they are turning their 
attention to other occupations. In 
fome time hence, perhaps, there may 
not be a fufficient number found to 
carry on fome of the moft ufeful 
branches, for there is little encou- 
ragement to mechanic emigrants. If, 
therefore, it is an object with us to 
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work well, and to work cheap, we 
we have nothing to do but to be- 
in. Let us then fet about it without 
ie, and, we may depend on it, 
we fhall, in due time, attain to every 
perfeCtion in manufactures. 

Whether we can import cheaper 
than we can manufacture, ought not 
fo much to be the queftion, as, Will 
it be moft expedient? Will it be 
an advantage to thefe ttates ? Will it 
employ our own people, and keep 
them from idienefs, which is itfelf a 
greatevil? Wiil it fave our money? 
Will it have a tendency to preferve 
us virtuous ? 

I have not the fmalleft doubt but 
after fome years’ acquaintance with 
manufactures, we may afford thofe 
for which we have the raw materials 
within ourfelves, nearly, if not alto- 

ether as cheap-as the fame may be 
imported: and when we mention 
cheapnefs, let it be remembered that 
the faving fo much money by our 
own induttry, ought moit affuredly 
to be taken into the account : for it 
is a well-known maxim, and will e- 
qually hold good in communities, 
as in families, that a penny faved, 
isa penny gained. Who does not 
fee, that all the money fpent upon 
fuch foreign articles as our own peo- 
ple can make, is juft the fame as fo 
much treafure lott to us? For the 
fame quantity of land could be cul- 
tivated as at prefent—the fame quan- 
tity of. wheat, corn, tobacco, &c. 
raifed as before—and merchants fuf- 
ficient found to carry on our coms 
merce: but with this material dif- 
ference, that the balance would pro- 
bably be in our favour. Taking 
every thing then into account, we 
have no great caufe to boalt of our 
procuring Britifh goods fo very 
cheap. We pay dear enough for them, 
my countrymen, much more fo than 
many of you are aware. ‘The price, 
upon clofe infpection, will be found 
to be no Jefs than the annual produce 
of 
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ef our lands, a vaft quantity of cath, 
and an increafe to a debt already 
enormous: for it is my opinion, that 
we have contra¢ted a debt fince the 
peace, nearly equal to all our expen- 
ces during the war. 

By manufacturing ourfelves, and 
employing our own people, we fhall 
deliver them from the curie of idle- 
nefs. We (hall hold out to them a 
new ftimulus and encouragement to 
induftry and évery ufeful art. We 
fhall open an extenfive field to many 
laudable purfuits. The {peculative, 
the ingenious, as well as the labo- 
rious, may all employ their time 
and talents to valuable purpofes. Idle- 
nefs may be juftly termed the bane 
of the mind, and the grand inlet 
to numerous vices. Nations that are 
remarkable for idlenefs and floth, 


are for the moft part prone to lux- 
uty, effeminacy, and extravagance, 
What hafty ftrides have we mot ta- 
ken fince the peace to gain the fum- 
mit of thofe refinements ! O may the 
Boo! genius of Ainerica now tte] 


orth, and infpire her infatuated 
fons, to make a folemn paufe, to 
confider, and to amend ! 

What can we promife ourfelves, 
if we ftill purfue the fame extenfive 
trade ? What, but total dettru¢ction 
to our manners, and the entire lofs 
of our virtue ? Every man, in pro- 
portion as he falls into luxury, be- 
comes more and more inclined to 
bribery and corruption. He finds 
wants and defires before unkrown, 
and thefe wants and defires being 
merely artificial, become not eafily 
rettrained within proper bounds and 
limits. 

It is worthy of remark, that while 
we were dependent on Great Britain, 
her policy and laws reftrained us as 
much as poffible from manufacturing. 
—Even the great mr. Pitt, in one 
of his famous fpeeches, was againtt 
permitting fo much as a_ hob-nail 
to be made in the colonies. Why 
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all this oppofition to our working 
up thofe materials that God and na- 
ture have given us? Surely, becaufe 
they were fenfible, it was the only 
way to our real independence, and 
to render the habitable parts of our 
country truly valuable.—-What coun- 
tries are the moft flourifhing and 
moft powerful in the world? Manu- 
facturing countries. It is not hills, 
mountains, woods, and rivers, thet 
conftitute the true riches of a coun- 
try. It is the number of induftrious 
mechanic and manufa¢turing as weil 
as. agriculturing inhabitants. That 
a country, compofed of agricultiva- 
tors and thepherds, is not fo valua- 
ble as one wherein a juft proportion 
of the people attend to arts and ma- 
nufaétures, is known to every poli- 
tician in Europe: and America will 
never feel her importance and dig- 
nity, until fhe alters her prefent fyi 
tem of trade, fo ruinous to the in- 
terefts, to the morals, and to the 
reputation of her citizens. 


A plain, hut veal friend to America. 


[ The third and la? of thefe letters 
foall appear in the next Mufeum.| 


SE SS S|] ~~ 
A FRAGMENT. 


A perabl- again? perfecution, or tole- 
ration and philanthropfy inculcated. 


By Dr, FRANKLIN. 

A* D it came to pafs, after thefe 
things, that Abraham fat in 

the door ot his tent, about the going 
down of the fun. And behold a man 
bent with age, was coming from the 
way of the wildernefs, leaning ona 
ftatt. And Abraham arofe, and met 
him, and faid unto him, ‘Turn in, J 
pray thee, and wath thy feet, and 
tarry all night, and thou fhalt artfe 
early in the morning, and go on thy 
ways. 
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way. And the man faid, Nay, for 
I will abide under this tree. But 
Abraham prefled him greatly: fo he 
turned, and they went into the tent: 
and Abraham baked unleaven bread, 
and they did eat. And when Abra- 
ham faw that the man bieffed not 
God, he faid unto him, Wherefore 
doft thou not worfhip the moft high 
God, Creator of heaven and earth ? 
And the man anfwered and faid, 
I do not worfhip thy God, neither 
do I call upon his name: for [ have 
made to myfelf a god, which abi- 
deth always in my hou‘e, and pro- 
videth me with all things. And 
Abraham’s zeal was_ kindled againit 
the man, and he arofe, and fell up- 
on him, and drove him forth with 
blows into the wildernefs. And God 
called unto Abraham, faying, Abra- 
ham, where is the ftranger? And 
Abraham anfwered and faid, Lord, 
he would not worfhip thee, neither 
would he call upon thy name : there- 
fore have I driven him out from 
before my face into the wildernefs. 
And God faid, have I borne with 
him thefe hundred and ninety and 
eight years, and nourifhed him, and 
clothed him, notwithftanding his re- 
bellion againft me : and could’ft not 
thou, who art thyfelfa finner, bear 
with him one night? 


N. B. The circumftance which 
ave rife to the above elegant and 
inftructive morceau, was, itis faid, 
as follows: dr. Franklin being once 
in company where the difcourfe tur- 
ed on the folly of intolerance and 
perfecution, he took up a bible, 
which was at hand, and opening 
at Genefis, he delivered this parable 
extempore, in confirmation of what 
he had advanced. The hearers, ac- 
knowledging it was extremely ap- 
pofite, exprefled great furprife that 
fuch a remarkable pafiage of {crip- 
ture had fo long efcaped their notice. 


Letter from dr. Franklin to a friend 
in Eugland, on the fubjeE of the firft 
campargn made by the Bri'x/h forces 
in America during the late war. 


Philadelphia, O8. 3, 1775. 


Dear fir, 


I Am to fet out to-morrow for the 
camp, and having but jutt heard 
of this opportunity, can only write 
a line or two to fay that I am well 
and hearty. ‘Tell our dear good 
friend * * * who fometimes has his 
doubts and defpondencies about our 
firmnefs, that America is determined 
and unanimous—a very few tories 
and placemen excepted, who wiil 
probably foon export themfelves. 
Britain, at the expence of three mil- 
liens, has killed. 150 Yankees, this 
campaign, which is 20,000. a head; 
and at Bunker’s Hill, the gained a 
mile cf ground, half, of which fhe 
loft again by our taking poft on 
Ploughed Hill. During the fame 
time 60,000 children have been born 
in America. From thefe data, his 
mathematical head will eafily calcu- 
late the time and expence neceffary 
to kill us. all, and conquer our 
whole territory. My fincere ref- 
pects to the club of honeft whigs 
at *** Adieu. I am ever your's, 
moft affectionately, B. OF. 


> SO] SO 


Copy of a@ letter from mr. Fuftice 
Burke, to the governm of South 
Carolina, giving an account of the 
execution of a man named Love, 
at Ninety-Six, in November, 1784 

Charlefton, 14th Dec. 1784, 
STR, 
ARRIVED from my circuit this 
evening, and take the earlieft op- 
portunity to communicate to your 
excellency a very extraordinary af- 


fair which happened in the town of 
Ninety- 
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Ninety-Six on the 7th ult. I fup- 
pofe your excellency is not unac- 
qeainted that the noted William Cun- 
ningham, in the winter of 1781, 
at the head of about 150 white 
men and negroes, with orders from 
the Britifh colonel Balfour, made an 
excurfion into the interior fettlements 
of this ftate. Having killed in his 
route every perfon he met with, (it 
is faid to the number of fifty) whom 
he fufpetted to be fiien’s to the 
country, and burnt their habitations 
—he came at length to a houfe near 
Bufh-River, where an American par- 
ty of thirty-five men were potted un- 
der the command of col. Hayes. 
T hefe refufing to furrender at difcre- 
tion, an attack commenced, and a 
hot fire was kept up, with fome 
lofs on both fides, for about three 
hours. The Britifh party pofietfed 
themfelves of the out-buildings, and 
at laft fee fireto the houfe in which 
colonel Hays was ftationed. In this 
diftreffed fituation, reafonable terms 
were offered—that they fhould march 
out, lay down their arms, and be 
treated as prifoners of war; anda 
capitulation was formally figned and 
interchanged. ‘The Americans had 
no fooner marched out, and furren- 
dered their arms, but the Pritifh 
feized colonel Haves ; and with the 
capitulation in his hand, pleading 
the terms of it, and begging for 
mercy, they hanged him to the limb 
of a tree, and then fired a bullet 
through him. Captain Williams, the 
fecond in command, was treated in 
the fame manner. After which Cun- 
ningham, with his own hands, flew 
three of the prifoners, and then de- 
fired his men to follow his exam- 
ple. A moft cruel flaughter now en- 
fued: nineteen of thein were but- 
chered, and the reft efcaped their fate 
by means too tedious now to mention. 

A man of the name of Love, 
who had dwelt in the diitri¢t before 
and after the war commenced, and 
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married there, was one of Cunning- 
ham’s party, anda principal aé¢tor 
in this tragical bufinefs. After the 
flaughter was over, Love traverfed 
the ground where lav the dead and 
aying, his former neighbours and 
old acquaintances, and as he faw 
figns of jife in any of them, he ran 
his {word through and difpaiched 
them. Thole already dead, he ftab- 
bed again ; and when others, feem- 
ingly without life, and who were 
pierced by his fword, gave involun- 
tary convulfions from the pain, to 
theie he gave new wounds, Many 
other circumftances of barbarous in- 
fult to the dead bodies of colonel 
Haves, captain Williams, and others, 
are related by majors Hunter, 
Downes, Mulvee, and fundry other 
gentlemen of worth and honour, who 
were made prifoners on that occa- 
fion; but who fortunately furvived 
the maffacre, fome thrqugh the good 
will of a neighbour, and others by 
the interceflion of their own flaves, 
then under arms with the enemy. 
"Thenceforth Love was held in uni- 
verfal execration, and went off with 
the Brititth: but fome time ago, 
venturing to return to the vicinity of 
Ninety-Six, he was taken up by a 
juitice of the peace, who committed 
him to jail, thinking fo barbarous 
a man did not come under the treaty 
of peace, fo as to be fheltered from 
profecution. ‘The attorney for the 
ttate prefled the matter before the 
court of feffions. But I over-ruled 
the profecution: and gave it as my 
opinion, that his confcience, his fees 
lings alone, ftood refponfible for 
what was alleged; and on motion of 
his council, he was diicharged. I 
could not help remarking at the fame 
time, that no appearance, not a look 
of difapprobation, was diretted a- 
gaintthim; all feemed reconciled 
to the court’s decition. Love’s affair 
clofed the bufinefs of the feilions, 
and the court then adjourned to the 
26th of April next, A 
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A party of men, as refpefable for 
good character and fervices in the 
war, as moft in the diitriét, compo- 
fed of the fathers, fons, brothers, 
and friends of the flain prifoners, had 
attended court as ufual, and waited un- 
til the judge had left the court- 
houfe, and arrived at his lodgings. 
And then without tumult or noile, 
they made Love a prifoner, and put 
him on horfe-back. Through the 
whole affair they ftudioufly aifected 
to preferve every appearance of ref- 
pect towards the judge; for though 
the houfe which they fuppofed he had 
entered, led directly to the place 
where they intended to convey Love, 
yet they took a circuit another way, 
to the fkirt of a wood, where arri- 
ving under a tree, to an arm of 
which they tied one end of a rope, 
wich the other around his neck, and 
bid him to prepare to die; he urg- 
ing in vain the injuftice of killing 
a@ man without a trial, and they re- 
minding him that he fhould have 
thonght of that when he was flaugh- 
tering their kinfmen. The horfe, 
drawn from under him, left him fuf- 

nded till he expired ; and the mul- 
titude difperfing back into town, all 
was quiet, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Thus I have related this unhappy 
afair and the motives which led to 
it, as I heard it. And I can affure 
your excellency, that whatever ap- 
pearance this tranfa¢tion may have 
to the contrary, the people of Nine- 
tv-Six appear very defirous to forget 
the injuries of the war, and fettle 
the gevernment, provided thofe do 
not return among them, who have 
committed wanton atts of barbarity. 
Many plunderers and other mifchie- 
vous people, who had taken part 
with the enemy, now fet down a- 
mong them without moleftation : nor 
can | learn that a ferious refentment 
exifts againit any man who aéted like 


afoldicr, and fought them, or kil- 





led their friends in fair open ation, 
But it is to be lamented that fuch 
men as Love is defcribed to have 
been, will be fo infatuated as to ree 
turn, to keep alive the remem >rance 
of pait calamities, and thus preveng 
a reitoration of public tranquility. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Z,DANUS BURKE, 


His excellency governor Gucrard, 
“be => = BD -o- 


Leiter on the flrve trade, written ly 
Anthiny Benexet. 


To Charlotte, queen of Great Britain, 
I MPRESSED with a fenfe of 


religious duty, and encouraged 
by the opinion generally entertained 
ot thy benevolent difpoittion t face 
cour the dittreiied, | take the liberty 
very refpectfully to offer to thy pe. 
rufal fome tracts, which I believe 
faithfully deferibe the. fuffering con. 
dition of many hundred thoufand of 
our fellow-creatures of the African 
race, great numbers of whom, rent 
from every tender connection in life, 
are annually taken from their native 
land, to endure in the American if- 
lands and plantations a moft cruel 
and rigorous flavery, whereby many, 
very many of them are brought to 
a melancholy and untimely end. 

When it is confdered that the 
inhabitants of Britain, who are 
themfelves fo eminently bleffed in 
the enjoyment of religious and civil 
liberty, have long been and yet are 
very deeply concerned in this fla- 
grant violation of the common rights 
of mankind, andeven that its nati+ 
onal authority is exerted in the fupe 
port of the African flave trade, there 
is much reafon to apprehend that this 
hath been, and as long as the evil 
exitis, will continue to be, an occas 
fion of drawing down the divine difs 
pleafure on the nation and its depene 
dencies. May thefe confiderations ine 
cuce 
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duce thee to inte-pofe thy kind en- 
deavours in behalt of this greatly- 
© vretied penple, whofe alyject fitu- 
a” ~» gives them an additional claim 
to we pity and affiftance of the ge- 
nerous mind (inafmuch as they are 
altogether deprived oi the means of 
foliciting effectual relief for them- 
felves) 5 Be fo thou mayeil not only 
be a blefled inftroment in the hand 
of him ** by whom kings reign, and 
#* princes decree jultice,” to avert 
the awful judgments by which the 
empire has already been fo remarka- 
bly thaken, burt that the bleffings of 
thoufands :eady to perifh, may come 
Bpon thee, ata time when the fupe- 
fior advantages attendant on thy fi- 
tuation in this world, will no lon- 
ger be of avail to thy confojation 
er fupport. 

To the tra&ts on the fubje€@, to 
which I have thus ventured to crave 
thy particular attention, 1 have ad 
dec fome others, which, at different 
times, 1 have believed it my duty to 
publith, and which, I truft, will 
aiford thee fome fatisfaétion, their de- 
fizn being fur the furtherance of that 
univerfal peace and good will a- 
mongft men, whi.h the gofpel was 
intended to introduce. 

I hope thou wilt kindly excufe 
the freedom ufed on this occafion by 
an ancient man, whofe mind, for 
more than forty years paft, has been 
much feparated from the common 
courfe of the world, and long pain- 
fully exercifed in the confideration 
of the miferies under which fo large 
a portion of mankind, equally with 
us the objects of redeeming love, are 
fuffering the moft urjuftand grievous 
opprefiion, and who fincerely wifhes 
the temporal and eternal felicity of 
the queen and her roval confort. 


ANTHCNY BENEZET*. 
Philadelphia, 2 5th of the 8:b mo. 1783. 


NOTE, 
® The following account of this 
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Trarflation of a letter from a@ religia 
ous fuciety in France, ta Edward 
Fox, im confequence of an advertifes 
ment from him to refand his father’s 
Srare of prize money to the Ju ff vers im 

Jundty caplur sof a privateer, wheres 
of his father was part ewner, amouiits 
ing t0 15001. frerling. 

The quakers of Congenies Calviften 

to the virtuous Fox. 

Friend Fox, 

HE teftimony which thou haf 
borne to France, of thy invi- 


NOTE. 


worthy man, has lately been publifh- 
ed, and may not be unacceptable to 
the reader. , 
« Of the writers who have ape 
peared as advocates for the oppreticd 
Africans and their defcendants, pere | 
haps none have been more zealous and 
fuccefstul in thet: caufe than one who 
Jong refided in this city, { Philadel. 
phia], and was one of its greatef 
ornaments, the humane and virtuous 
Awtuony Benezet, of whom it 
may be truly ‘aid, that his love ex. 
tended to all the human race. He had 
a jult fenfe of the cruelty and injuf- 
tice of the African trade, and was 
indefatigable in his endeavours ta 
diffuade people from a practice fo dif. 
fonant to the dittates of humanity, 
and fo diametrically oppofite to the 
principles of the chrftian religion.— 
A great portion of his time was {pent 
in writing and publifhing againft this 
unrighteous traffic, which, with his 
other writings on religious fubjects, 
there is abundant reaion to believe, 
have been of effential and extenfive 
benefit to mankind. He had the caufe 
of thefe oppreffed people much at heart, 
which occafioned his writing on their 
behalf'to many perfons in different 
parts of the world, who, from fenti- 
ments congenial with his own, had 
engaged in the fame caufe ; and alfo 
to fume, whofe con‘picuons fituations 
in life afforded them opportunities to 
promote his benevolent views.” 


olabl 
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olable attachment to the true princi- 

les of Chrift, and of thy pacific and 
at ea difpofition, which inclines 
thee to do good to thy enemies, has 
caufed the hearts of our brethren, 
who are thy friends, though fequef- 
tered from the world, and one hun- 
dred and fifty leagues from thee, to 
leap for joy. We are a little fiock 
of about one hundred perfons, who, 
being reftored to the divine life by 
faithful chedience to the divine {pi- 
rit, are all united in heart and bro- 
therly love : and we are commiflion- 
ed by them to inform thee of the 
heart-tendering effect of thy proceed- 
ings in their minds, and the efteem 
snd affection they have infpired them 
with. We do not offer thee worldly 
praife. Thou haft done no more than 
oheyed the voice of thy internal light. 
The reward is in thy own brealt. 
Even thofe who live after the fiefh, 
admire thee, being aftonifhed at pro- 
ceedings of which they find them- 
felves incapable. For our part, who 
think as thou doft, and who only 
practife fpiritual worfhip, .all our 
minds are united in approbation of 
thy late eminent a{ of humanity ; 
whilft thou art fulfilling thefe divine 
precepts, “ If thine enemy hunger, 
“ feed him: if he thirft, give him 
*‘ drink ; and revenge not your- 
** felves.” Although thy countrymen 
were enemies of France, thou and all 
our friends (called in contempt qua- 
kers) have always regarded us as bre- 
thren, and have part in our prayers 
and our breathings. 

The enlivening breath which has 
Jed thee into our country, has alfo 
penetrated our fouls, and excites us 
afreth to all the good works of which 
thou haft given an example. Pro- 
ceed, dear friend, with undaunted 
courage, and incorruptible zeal, in 
the good work thou haft begun. Let 
not the vices of a corrupt metropolis 
convey any injury to the purity of 


thy faith. Efcape victorioufly from 





all the fnares which many le 
will lay for thy integrity. Whuilft 
among the depraved crowd, (who 
will narrowly f{crutinize all thy ac- 
tions, to endeavour to invalidate that 
eminent virtue, from which thy good 
works arife, and will attempt to turn 
the eyes of the people from that light 
which thou haft pointed out to them), 
confider that thou canft do nothing 
unfeen by the Supreme Being : alfo, 
that as thy ations pafs under the ri- 
gorous examination of flander, they 
rouft occa‘ion in the fpectators either 
the greateft refpect or the greateit 
contempt for our religious principles. 
Perhaps, friend Fox will charge us 
with prefumption for admonithing 
him (who is unknown to uf) after 
this manner: but our minds, which 
are united to thee, require it of us: 
and we implicitly obey their requir- 
ing, asa fincere teftimony which we 
give thee of our efleem, and of our 
mott tender affections.. 

Thou beareft, dear friend Fox, 
the name of one of our moft vener- 
able founders, as dear to our hearts 
as that of William Penn: and we 
all hope that the {pirit which enlight- 
ened his foul, will always direét thy 
conduét, to make thee ftill more ref- 
pectable unto all men. 

Thy firtt teftimony has mugh con- 
tributed to ftrengthen the courage 
and the faith of our peaceable foci- 
ety : and in the firft effufion of our 
minds, we all unite to teftify the fin- 
cere affection thou hatt infpired us 
with, and the love thou haft renew. 
ed in us for all our brethren, a- 
mongft whom thou wilt always hold 
a diltinguifhed rank. Condefcend, 
dear friend, to communicate what 
mav concern thy welfare, in which 
we fhall always take a mott affection- 
ate part. Although we are here the 
objects of hatred and contempt of 
catholics and proteftants, we rejoice 
in being hated and defpifed for the 
name of Chrift, who foreteld fuch 
things. 





Letier from dr. Rufo, to dr. Price. 


things. We only anfwer their inja- 
ries with bleflings and acts of kind- 
nefs ; and daily give thanks for the 
toleration which the clemency of a 
Virtuous prince, and the goodnefs of 
his minitters, hath for a long time 

ranted to us. We hope that our 
fubmiffion to our fovereign’s orders, 
our refpect for thofe whom he hath 
fet over his people, our love for our 
brethren, and our peaceable tenets, 
which make us blame.war, as the 
wrath of tygers and lions, and the 
ancient revolt of the proteftants as an 
abominable rebellion againtt the di- 
vine will, the principles of Chrift, 
and the juft obedience which we have 
always taithfully preferved to all the 
fovercigns whom God hath granted 
to us, will one cay incline the be- 
nevolent father of his people to look 
with eyes of indulgence and pity up- 
on his fubmifiive children, who ref- 
peét and cherifh him, and no longer 
compel the {mall number of quakers, 
who live under his laws, to betray 
their confciences, in drawing lots to 
carry arms, which are fo ftriétly 
forbidden to be ufed : ** Do good 
** to thy enemy, and refift not him 
** who ftriketh thee.” 

O worthy friend, who haft juft 
fulfilled this divine precept, Peceive 
kindly all the teftimony of our joy, 
and of our love, as the emotions of 
hearts fincerely and truly defirous to 
do as much, and daily making every 
effort to imitate thee. 

All our worthy friends embrace 
thee, and ardently defire the pleafure 
of hearing from thee, which they re- 
queft of thee, asa mark of friend- 
fhip. If thou think us worthy of 
an anfwer, direét to A. M. Maro- 
lier, at the poft-ofiice, Nifmes. 

Ve all with thee peace and felicity. 

Signed, 

Jordan Le Compte, 
Marolier, fils, 
Marignol de Lord, 
Benezet. 
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* . * The following remarks on 
the extraordinary inttance of difin- 
tereflednefs and reflitutio, which 
occafioned the foregoing letter to be 
written, appeared in a late Londoa 
paper ; and as they throw further light 
on the fubje&t, are here inferted :— 

«© The principles of peace and qui- 
etnefs which charaéterite the fociety 
of quakers, forbid them from ta- 
king part in wars, and do not even 
permit them to partake of any proms 
which may arife from fuch a fource. 
One of thefe peaceable people was 
unavoidably concerned in a priva- 
teer, which his partners fitted out 
during the late war, notwithftand- 
ing all his remonftrances and oppo- 
fition, and having received his fhare 
of the profits, has fent his fon to 
Paris to endeavour to find out the 
owners of the vefiels taken by the 
above privateer, and reftore to them 
the part he has received of thofe pri- 
zes : for which purpofe he has pub- 
lifthed the names of the prizes, and 
defires the owners or their agents 
to apply to dr. Edward Long Fox, 
hotel de Yorck, Rue Jacob, 2 Paris.” 


1 PPE 
Letter from dr. Pxfb, ta dr. Price. 
Philadelphia, O2. 15, 1785+ 
Dear fir, 
Took the liberty of publifhing, 


with your name, your excellent 
letter on the teft law of Pennfylva- 
nia. It has already had a great effect 
on the minds of many people ; and 
I doubt not will contribute more 
than any thing to repeal that law. 
Dr. Franklin, who has fucceeded 
mr. Dickinfon, as our governor, has 
expreffed his furprife at the contine- 
ance of fuch a law fince the peace: 
and we hope will add the weight of 
his name to yours, to remove fuch 
a ftain from the American revolution. 
‘L he doctor enjovs, in his eightieth 
year, the full exercife of all the facul- 
tics 
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ties of his mind. While Spain boafts 
of her Ximenes, Fraace of her Fleu- 
ry, and Britain of her Mansfield, all 
of whom fuilained the burden of. go- 
vernment after they pailed the eigh- 
ticth year of their lives, America 
elaims a Franklin, inferior to none 
ef them in attivity of mind, and 
clearnefs of perception on the great 
affairs of government.—We expe, 
in confequence of his arrival, a revo- 
jution in favour of reafon, juitice, 
and humanity, in our country. He 
has already begun to point out abu- 
fes, and to propofe {chemes that are 
full of wifdom and benevolence. 

I was made very happy by obfer- 
ving that the diffenters of ail deno- 
minations, had united with the qua- 
kers in England, to petition part:a- 
ment to put a ftop to the African 
trade. We perceive already the good 
effects of the abolition of negro fla- 
very in Peanfyleania. The flaves 
who have been emancipated among 
us, are in general more induttrious 
and orderly than the loweit clafs of 
white people. A fchvol has been 
fet on foot for their children, by 
the quakers in ths city: and we 
have the pleafure of feeing them im- 
prove in religion and morals under 
their initru¢tions, as well as in Eng- 
lith literature. 

Learning begins to fpread in all 
directions through our country. Dic- 
kinfon college grows daily in funds, 

upils, and reputation. ‘The two col- 
fae in Maryland, founded by doc- 
tor Smith, bid fair for being ufeful 
to that ftate. ‘The fpring which the 
human mind acquired by the revolu- 
tion, has extended itfelf to religion. 
‘The epifcopal clergy and laity , ee 
held a convention in this city, and 
agreed on fuch alterations in their 
difcipline, worfhip, and articles, as 
will render the epifcopal church the 
molt popular church in America. 
"They have adopted a form of eccle- 
Gaitical government purely republi- 


can.—A church judicatoty is to com 
fit of a bifhop, three prefbyters, and 
two or three laymen. ‘They have 
reduced their thirty-nine articles to 
nineteen, and have referved from their 
creeds only the apottles’. ‘Their baps 
tifm, their marriage and burial fer- 
vices, are likewile made more confo- 
nant to common fenfe as well as true 
chriitianity. While thefe changes are 
going forward in the epifcopelian 
charch, the prefbyterians and baptiits, 
are thewing an qual fpisit of inno- 
vation. A confiderabie body of 
them, who had been educated in the 
ftriéteft principles of Calvinifm, and 
many of whom are people who have 
long been eminent for their .piety, 
have feparated from their refpectrve 
churches, and are now forming an 
independent fociety, under the direce 
tion of mr. Winchetter, an eloquent 
and popular bapritt preacher, who 
has openly and arowedly preached 
the dottrine of final reftitution. Tes 
nets of the fame kind are nw fpread- 
ing rapidly in New England, &c. 
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Letter from his excellency general 
Waybington to the governir of Vire 
girta, declining the acceptance of fif= 
ty /bares in the campanis for op ning 
the navigation of the fames and Pas 
towmack rivers, which had been 
wefted in him by a& of the legifh iure 
of that commonw alih, as a jnall 
acknowledgment of his meriis and 
fervues. 


Y OUR excellency having been 
pleafed to tranfinit me a copy 
of the act appropriating to my bene. 
fit certain thares in the companies 
for opening the navigttion of James 
and Patowmack rivers, I take the 
liberty of returning to the aflembly, 
through your hands, the profound 
and Pic acknowledgments, in- 
fpired by fo fignal a mark of their 
beneficent inteations towards me. I 
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beg you, fir, to affure them, that I 
am led on this occafion with every 
fentiment which can flow from a 
heart warm with love for my coun- 
try—fenfible to every stoken of its 
approbation and affection—aand foli- 
citous to teitify, in every intance, 
a refpectful fubmiition to its withes. 
With thefe fentiments in my botom, 
I need not dweil on the anxiety I 
fecl, in being obliged, in this in- 
ftance, to deciine a tayour, which is 
rendered no lefs flattering by the 
manner in which it is conveyed, than 
it is affectionate in itfelf. In explain- 
ing this obligation, I pafs over a 
eomparifon of my endeavours in the 
public fervice, with the many ho- 
neurable teitimonics of approbation, 
which have already fo far over-rated 
and over-paid them—reciting one 
eoniideration oniv, which fuperiedes 
the neceifity of recurring to every o- 
ther. When I was firii called to the 
-fiation with which I was honoured 
during the late conflict for our liber- 
ties—to the diffidence which I had 
fo many reafons to feel in accepting 
it, | thought it my duty to join 
A FIRM RESOLUTION TO 
SHUT MY HAND AGAINST 
EVERY PECUNIARY RECOM- 
PENCE. To this refolution I have 
inviolably adhered : and from this 
fefolution (if I had the inclination), 
I do not confider my felf at liberty to 
depart. Whilft I repeat, therefore, 
my fervent acknowledgments to the 
legiflature for their very kind fen- 
timents and intentions in my favour, 
and at the fame time beg them to be 
rfuaded that a remembrance of this 
Engular proof of their goodnefs to- 
wards me will never ceafe to cherith 
returns of the warmeft affeGion and 
gratitude—I muft pray that their 
act, fo far as it has for its objet my 
rfonal emolument, may not have 
its effect. But if it fhould pleafe the 
general affembly to permit me to 
turn the deitination of the fund vef- 
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ted in me, from my private emolu- 
ment, to ovjects of a public nature, 
it will be my suudy, in felecting thele, 
to prove the fincerity of my grati- 
tude, by prefermng tuch as may ap- 
pear moit fubfervieat to the ealight- 
ened and patriotic views of the legif- 
lature. 
Tam, &c. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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7 to @ friend in B ftom. 
V HEN I laft had the happi- 


nefs to be in Bofton, it was 
recommended to me by a great num- 
ber of my friends, that on my re- 
turn to France I fhould endeavours 
to obtain an exemption, or at leatt 
a diminution of duties on Ameri- 
can whale’oil. That nothing on my 
part was lett untried to ettect this 
purpofe, 1 think it needlefs to men- 
tion. But the opportunity was the 
more unfavourable, as the French mi- 
niftry had jutt adopted the plan, and 
were fanguine in the hope to revive 
the national! fifhery. Upon which, 
I took meafures to be more acquaint- 
ed with the com,any. for lighting 
Paris and other great cities, and ine 
duced them to fend propofals for aa 
invoice of whale oil, of about 800, 
ooo French livres worth. ‘This be- 
ing done, it was reprefented to the 
miniitry, that their wifhes to oblige 
America might be reconciled to their 
own plans of national fifhery, if an 
exemption of duties was granted for 
that part which the French company 
had engaged to purchafe. It was, 
partly at firft, and then totally, ob- 
tained, on condition that the expo: 
tations back to America fhould be 
in French produce. No price was 
fixed in the propofals, becaufe it had 
been obferved by fome American 
merchants, whom we confulted, that 
the uncertainty of that ithery might 
caufe 
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eaufe the New England undertakers 
to be cramped in their efforts to ful- 
fl the engagement under a certain 
price. But it was the opinion of the 
American minitters and myfelf,—1ft. 
That at the market price there could 
not fail to be a great profit to the 
American trade, arifing from the ex- 
emption of the large duties laid on 
foreign oil, and even of thofe duties 
which every entering veilel is to pay. 
2dly. That by the terms of the pro- 
pofals, the American merchants, fo 
far as that fum extended, were free- 
ly introduced into the French har- 
bours, and not in the leatt reftrained. 
gdly. That although there was no 
great mercantile fortune made by 
the plan, yet the fpeculation was fate 
enough to infure the fubtiftence, for 
that year, of many families of fifh- 
ermen, whom the Britifh duties had 
cut off from their employments. 
‘The plan was fettled at mr. Jeffer- 
fon’s houfe : and mr. Adams, who, 
as well as his father, had been much 
seafed with a fcheme which might 
Concht his country, was fo kind as 
to take the propofals out with him. 
What fuccets the plan has met with, 
I do not yet know : but beg you to 
remember, it was undertaken on a 
conviction, that an exemption or di- 
minution of duties could not be ob- 
tained, on a general fcale, for that 
time. Some late meafures have been 
taken for the enfuing year, refpec- 
ting the American fifh oil of every 
kind, which are different from thofe 
of Great Britain, &c. &c. 
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The mat eafy and certain method of 
preferving men and other animals, 
who have been bitten by mad crea- 
tures, from being f ized with the dif- 
erder, ufaally called the canine mad- 
nefs or hydrophobia. 

HE firit thing to be attended 
to, inthe cure of a perfon bit- 
ten by a mad animal, (either dog or 


cat) is, to deftroy the poifon injeAted 
by the wound, before it be abforbed, 
and mixed with the general mafs of 
the fluids. And fortunately for man- 
kind, this peifon remains inaé¢tive 
for weeks, nay months, in the part 
affected. 

2. As the expiration of which pe- 
riods, cutting out or burning the 
wound, has been the moft approved 
and principal remedy, according to 
Celfus: which operations every fur- 
geon is acquainted with. 

3- But this method of care is of- 
ten rejected, becaufe it feems cruel, 
and is moreover fometimes impoffi- 
ble. In thefe circumttances, the dan- 
ger of the enfuing madnefs continues, 
unlefs it can be prevented by’ fome 
other means. 

4. We find by experience, that of 
a!l the remedies hitherto recommen- 
ded for that purpofe, none have pro- 
ved infallible. Therefore, it cannot 
be thought abfurd,. te attempt the 
cure by other means, efpecially if 
their efficacy can be forefeen, and our 
dependence on them afcertained by 
obfervation. Such is the remedy late- 
ly publihed by profeffor de Mederer, 
of Friburg : namely, a mother lye 
fo diluted as to be no longer cauttic. 
The method of ufingit, is as follows: 

5- When a perfon has been bitten 
by any mad animal or one fufpeéted 
of madnefs, if the wound be fmall 
and deep, let it be dilated, accordin 
to art, and then well cleanfed wit 
the forementioned lye (which is com- 
pofed of 30 grains of the furgeon’s 
cauftic ftone, the /apis infernalis of 
the fhops, and one pound of water), 
If the fenfibility of the part will 
permit, let it be bound up with pled- 
gets well foaked in the lye, laid there- 
on: but if the part be very fenfible, 
let it be well wafhed with the above- 
mentioned lye, which may again be 
wafhed off with common warm 
water, and then bound up with dry 
bandages. 
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6. This cleanfing by means of 
the lye may be often repeated every 
day, provided there be no inflamma- 
tion. 

7. If afurgeon be called, when 
the wound is in a ftate of inflamma- 
tion, he mut wait till the fuppt- 
ration comes on, and then treat the 
fore according to the method laid 
down in the fifth feétion. ; 

8. If he be called yet later, when 
the wound ‘is in part, or altogether 


healed up, he muft exculcerate it a- 


in with the cauftic ftone, and 
when the efcar has fallen off, let 
him cleanfe and bind it with the lye 
as forinerly direéted. Let no cauttic 
ftone or other cauttic, be applied 
in thefe cafes: for the lye here 
mentioned deftroys the animal parts, 
and. with them the poifon whith ex- 
cites madnefs, with more certainty 
than all the tribe of cauftics com- 
pounded wich vitriol. 

g. All wounds that have been 
treated as above, are to be healed up 
an the ufual manner. 

10. When the poifon that excites 
madnefs has been thus deftroyed in the 
part affeied, and therefore none of it 
now remaining to be abforbed, all 
internal andexternal remedies, either 
to prevent. the abforbtion of the 

ifon, or to deftroy it when ab- 
‘orbed, hitherto recommended, are 

eCily fuperfiuous, 

am No a treated in this man- 
ner can poffibly be feized with mad- 
nefs. But if they fhould happen 
through neglect, no duty of hama 
nity fhould be omitted in the care 
of fuch unfortunate perfons, which 
may be done, with the greater fafe- 
ty, as we are fully convinced that 
fuch men do not bite, and that the 
fpittle alone without a bite, cannot 
communicate the infection. 

12, We ought not inftantly to 
declare every perfon as mad, who 
has bitten by thefe animals. 
Many may be fad and fearf,,), 
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through the dread of dying mad, 
and from that caufe alone, may be 
feized with various forts of fymp- 
toms analogous to thofe of canine 
madnefs. tees it comes to pals, 
that fo many are faid to have been 
cured, by different and contrary 
medicines. To fuch we fhould ad- 
minilter confolation, and if the means 
mentioned in the fifth and eighth 
fe&tions have not been ufed, we 
ought to apply them. 

13. True canine madnefs gene- 
rally breaks out in the {pace of three 
weeks, or three months after the 
bite. All that has been, written con- 
cerning a fooner or later eruption, 
is altogether uncertain. 

14. This madnefs is ’generally 
excited by fome preceding violent 
motion, either of the mind or body, 
and then the wound, whether open 
or clofed, begins to pajn the pati- 
ent afrefh, which pain gradually 
advances towards the’ trunk of the 
body, and attacks the fuiferers with 
alternate chills and laflitudes, more 
or lefs, attended with the ufual fymp- 
toms of fever; to thefe fucceed a 
difficulty of {wallowing (whence a- 
rifes the continued fpitting) and laft- 
ly, an infuperable dread, not only 
of every liquid, but even of every 
thing that can excite the idea of it. 

15- Thefe two fymptoms, name- 
ly, a difficulty of fwallowing, and 
dread of liquids, conftitute the ef- 
fential charaéteriftics of the madnefs, 
and they only determine its prefence. 

16. This dreadful difeafe has not 
as yet yielded to the medical art ; 
and though it principally confifts in 
the fymptoms juft mentioned in the 
15th feétion, neverthelefs the phyfi- 
cian in vain looks for internal medi- 
cines. We muft therefore fearch for 
thofe that are external. Mercurial 

nétion, hitherto fo much approved, 
when the madnefs comes on, has 
been found to be actually injurious. 
But we ate told that bathing in fea 
E water 
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water has been always found advan- 
tageous, and it probably may be fo ; 
becaufe a certain portion of pure 
feefh water may be abforbed from 
the fea. water, and thus the poifon 
be mixed with a proper vehicle. 

17. If the marine bath has ever 
proved ufeful in any inftance, it 
muft certainly be owing to the alkali 
abforbed from the fea water 3 but 
would not the diluted lye be much 
more fo? it acts powerfully on the 
poifon of the fcrophula, which has 
a greater affinity with that of canine 
madnefs, than it has with the ve- 
nereal, between the laft of which, 
and that of the madnefs we are fpeak- 
ing of, dr. Savage found fo greata 
fimilitude. 

18. Let thofe who are actually 
mad (notwithftanding the dread of 
liquors) be carefully put into a bath 
of this lye and kept in it as long as 

fible : for, according to Celius, 
in defperate cafes, a doubtful remedy 
is better than none. 
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An enquiry into the caufes of the in- 
creafe of bilicus and remitting fevers 
in Pennfylvania, with hints for pre- 
venting them. 

By Benjamin Rufh, M. D. etc, 
T has been remarked, that Penn- 
fylvania for fome years paft has 

become more fickiy than formerly. 
Fevers, which, a few years ago, ap- 
peared chiefly on the banks of creeks 
and rivers, and in the neighbour- 
hood of mill-ponds, now appear in 
parts remote from them all, and in 
the higheft fituations. This change 
with refpec co the healthinefs of our 
country, may be traced to the three 
following caufes. 

1. The eftablifhment and increafe 
of mill-ponds. There are whole 
counties in Pennfylvania in which 
intermittents were unknown, until 
the watersin them were dammed, for 
the purpofe of erecting mill-ponds. 


2. The cutting down of wood, 
under certain circumftances, tends to 
render a country fickly. It has been 
remarked that intermittents on the 
fhores of Sufquehannah have kept 
an exact pace with the paflages which 
have been opened for the propaga- 
tion of marth effluvia, by cutting 
down the wood which formerly grew 
in its neighbourhood. I remember 
the time when intermittents were 
kagwn only within half a mile, in 
fome places, of that river. They 
are now to be met with, ten miles 
from it in the fame parts of the ftate. 

I beg a diftinétion to be made here 
between clearing and cultivating a 
country. While clearing a country 
makes it fickly in the manner that 
has been mentioned, cultivating a 
country, that is, draining fwamps, 
deftroying weeds, busning heoth. and 
exhaling the unwholefome or fuper- 
fluous moifture of the earth, by 
means of frequent crops of grain, 
graffes, and vegetables of all kinds, 
render it healthy. I could mention, 
in fupport of thefe facts, feveral coun- 
tries in the united ftates, which have 

afled through each of the ftages that 
a been defcribed. The farft fet- 
tlers received thefe countries from the 
hands of nature pure and healthy*, 
Fevers foon followed their improve- 
ments, nor were they finally banith- 
ed, until the higher degrees of culti- 
vation that have been named, took 
place. I confine myfelf to thofe 
countries only where the falutary ef- 
fects of cultivation were not rendered 


NOTE. 


* A phyfician who travelled 
—— part of Bedford county, 
Pennfylvania, in the year 1782, in- 
formed me that he was a witnefs of 
fome country people having travelled 
twenty miles to fee whether it were 
roe for a German girl who la- 
ufed under an intermittent, to be 

hot and cold at the fame time. 
abortive 
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abortive by the neighbourhood of 
mill-ponds, 

A third caufe of the late increafe 
of bilious and intermitting fevers, 
muit be fought for in the different 
and unequal quantities of rain which 
have fallen within the laft feven 

rs. While our creeks and rivers, 

from the uniformity of our feafons, 
were confined to fteady bounds, there 
was little or no exhalation of tebrile 
smiafmata from their fhores. But the 
dry fammers of 1780, 1781, and 
1782, by reducing our creeks and 
rivers far below theirancient marks; 
while the wet fprings of 1784 and 
1785, by {welling them both beyond 
their natural heights, have, when 
they have fallen, as in the former 
cafe, left a large and extenfive fur- 
face of moift ground expofed to the 
aétion of the ch, and of courfe to 
the generation and exhalation of 
febrile miafmata. The hiftory of 
epidemics in foreign countries, fa- 
vours this opinion of the caufe of 
their increafe in Pennfylvania. The 
inhabitants of Egypt are always heal- 
thy during the ovenlowing ef the 
Nile. "Their fevers appear only after 
the recefs of the river, It is remark- 
able that a wet feafon is often healthy 
in low, while it is fickly in hilly 
countries. The reafon is obvious, 
In the former, the rains entirely cover 
all the moift grounds, while in the 
latter, they fall only ina fufficient 
quantity to produce thofe degrees of 
moifture which favour febrile exha- 
Jations. The rains which fall in the 
fummer are rendered harmlefs only 
by covering the whole furface of 
marfhy ground. The rains which 
fall in our ftate after the middle of 
September, are fo far fram produ- 
cing fevers, that they generally pre- 
vent them. The extraordinary healthi- 
nefs of the Jait autumn, I believe 
was occafioned by nothing but the 


extraordinary quantity of rain that. 


fell during the autumnal months. 
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The rain probably acts at this feafon 
by diluting, and thus deftroying, the 
febrile miafmata that were produced 
by the heat and moifture of the 
preceding fyummer. In fupport of 
the truth of this third caufe of the 
increafe of fevers in Pennylvania, I 
have only to adda fact lately com- 
municated to me by dr. Franklin. 
He informed me that in his journey 
from Pafly to Havre-de-Grace, laft 
fummer, he found the country 
through which he travelled, unufual - 
ly fickly with fevers. Paves fevers, 
it was generally fu ed, were pro- 
duced & the pin te! dry ae 
ther, of which the public papers have 
given us fuch melancholy and fre- 
quent accounts. 

I come now to fuggeft a few hints 
for obviating and preventing fevers, 
and for yen ba our country again 
healthy. ‘For this purpofe, I beg 
leave to recommend in the firft place, 
the planting of trees around all our 
mill-ponds, (befides cleaning them 
occafionally) ip order to prevent the 
difeafes that have juftly been afcribed 
to them. Let the trees be planted in 
the greateft number, and clofet to- 
gether, to leeward of the ordinary 
current of the fummer and autumnal 
winds. I have known feveral in- 
ftances of families being preferved 
from fevers by an weary copie 
of wood ftanding between a mill- 

nd and a dwelling-houfe, and that 
in cafes too where the houfe derived 
no advantage from an high fituation. 
The trees around, or near a mill- 
pond, act perhaps in a fall degree 
mechanically. By fheltering the pond 
from the action of the fun, they 
leffen exhalation, as well as obftruct 
the paflage of the vapours that are 
raifed to the adjacent parts. But they 
act likewife chemically. It has been 
damonftrated that trees abforb un- 
healthy air, and difcharge it in a 
highly purified ftate, in the form of 

what is now called ‘* deflogifticated”’ 
aig, 
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air. The willow tree, according to 
mr. Ingenhoufz, has been found to 
purify air the moft rapidly of any 
tree that he fubjected to his experi- 
ments. The rapidity of its growth, 
its early verdure, and the late fall of 
its leaf. all feem to mark it Jikewife 
as a tree highly proper for this pur- 
fe. 

A fecond method of preventing 
fevers, is to let the cultivation al- 
ways keep pace with the clearing of 
our lands. Nature has in this ib- 
ftance connected our duty, intereft, 
and health together. Let every fpot 
covered with moifture, from which 
the wood has been cut, be careful- 
ly drained, and afterwards ploughed 


and fowed with grafs feed ; let weeds | 


of all kinds be deitroyed, and let the 
waters be fo direéted as to prevent 
their flagnating in any part of their 
courfe. 

Thefe are the two principal means 
of extirpating intermitting and bi- 
lious fevers from our country : but 
as thefe means are flow in their 
operation, I fhall fubjoin a few di- 
reétions et ep fevers till the 
above remedies can take effect. 

1. Whether the matter which pro- 
duces fevers be of an organic, or in- 
organic nature, I do not pretend to 
determine : but it is certain, that 
fire, or the fmoke or heat, which iffue 
from it, deftroy the effects of marfh 
miafmata upon the human body ; 
hence we find cities more healthy 
than country places, and the centre 
of cities more healthy than their fub- 
urbs, in the fickly months. To 
derive the utmott poffible benefit 
from this method of preventing fick- 
nefs, I would advife large fires to be 
made every evening, of brufh, be- 
tween the fpo's from whence the ex- 
halations are derived, and the dwel- 
ling-houfe, and as near to the latter 
as 1s fafe, and not difagreeable. This 
practice fhould be continued till the 
appearance of two or three frofts: for 


frofts as well as heavy rains in the ad- 
tumnal months never fail to put a 
ftop to the progrefs of intermittents. 

nring the fickly feafon, fires 
fhould be likewife kept in every 
room in the dwelling-houfe, even in 
thofe cafes where the heat of the 
weather makes it neceffary to keep 
the doors and windows open. 

2. Let me advife my countrymen 
in fickly ‘fituations, to prefer wool- 
Jen and cotton to linen clothes in 
the fummer and autumnal months. 
The mot fickly parts of the ifland 
of Jamaica have béen rendered more 
healthy, fince the inhabitants have 
adopted the ufe of woollen and cot- 
ton garments inftead of linen. 

During the late war, I knew 
many officers both in the Britifh and 
American armies who efcaped fevers 
in the moft fickly places, by wear- 
ing woollen fhirts, or waiftcoats con- 
ftantly next to their kins. I have 
heard the prefent diminution of the 
human body in ftrength and fize, 
compared with its ancient vigour 
and form, afcribed in part to the 
introduétion of linen garments. I 
am not difpofed to controvert this 
opinion, but I am fure of the effi- 
cacy of woollen clothes in wet and 
cold climates in preventing fevers 
of all kinds. The parliament of 
Great Britain compels every body 
that dies within the ifland to be bu- 
ried in a woollen thirt or winding 
fheet. The law would be much wifer 
if it compelled every body to wear 
woollen garments next to their fkins 
during life, and linen after death. 

3- The diet in the fickly months 
fhould be generous. Wine and beer 
fhould be drinks of this feafon, in- 
ftead of fpirits and water. I do not 
think that fruit and vegetables of any 
kind produce fevers, but as the fea- 
fon of the year produces languor and 
weaknefs, a larger quantity of ani- 
mal food than ufual, is belt calcula- 
ted to oppofe them. Salted meat 
for 
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Heffian fly —Effeds of elder. 


for this reafon is preferable to frefh 
meat. Food of ail kinds, eaten du- 
ring the fickly months, fhould be 
well feafoned. 

4. The evening air fhould be a, 
voided as much as poffible. There 
are at prefent few places in Penn- 
fylvania where it is fafe to fleep, 
or even to fit, after the going down 
of the fun, in the fickly months, 
with the windows open. The mor- 
ning air before the funrrifes, fhould 
not be breathed, “until the body has 
been fortified with a little folid ali- 
ment, or a draught of bitters. Thefe 
bitters fhould be made of centaury, 
wormweod, camomile, or the bark 
of the willow or dogwood trees, in- 
fufed in water. Bitters made with 
fpirits, or even wine, cannot be tak- 
en in a fufficient quantity to do fer- 
vice, without producing intoxicati- 
on, or the deadly habit of loving and 
drinking {pirituous liquors. 

_ § Too much cannot be faid in 
favour of cleanlinefs, as a means of 
reventing fevers. The body fhould 
bathed or wathed frequently. It 
has been proved that in the high- 
lands of Jamaica, adding falt to 
water renders it more powerful in 
preventing difeafes when applied to 
the body. Equal pains fhould be 
taken to promote cleanlinefs in every 
fpecies of apparel. Offal matters, 
efpecially thofe which are of a vege- 
table nature, fhould be removed from 
the neighbourhood of a dwelling- 
houfe. The dung of domeftic ani- 
mals, during its progrefs towards 
manure, may be excepted from this 
direétion. Nature, which made man 
and thefe animals equally neceflary 
to each other's fubfiftence, has kind- 
ly prevented any inconvenience from 
their living together. On the con- 
trary, to repay the hufbandman for 
affording a thelter to thefe ufeful and 
helplefs animals, nature has done 
more. She has endowed their dun 
with a power of deftroying the Pa 
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feéts of marth exhalations, and of 
preventing fevers. The miferable 
cottayers in Europe who live under 
the fame roof, and in fome inftances 
in the fame room with their cattle, 
are always healthy. In Philadelphia, 
fevers are lefs known in the neigh- 
bourhood of livery ftables, that in 
any other part of the city. I could 
mention a family that has lived near 
thirty years near a livery ftable in 
a fic vl part of the city, that has 
never known a fever, but from the 
meafles or {mall-pox. 


2S SS-o-~ 


On the H-ffian Sy. 
Mr. Printer, 


T HE progrefs of that deftruc- 
tive infect, the Hiffan fy, is 
truly alarthing.—From ‘Staten Mf- 
land, where it was difcovered about 
eight years ago, its ravages have 
been extending near twenty miles a 
a till they have now reached a- 

ve a hundred miles in every direc- 
tion on the land. It is well known 
that the crops of wheat in all that 
tract of land have fallen before it. 
The farmers beyond, dread its ap- 
erie and the profpect is, that un- 
efs means are difcovered to prevent 
its progrefs, the whole continent will 
be over-run—a calamity more to be 


lamented than the ravages of war. 


The following letter appears to me 
to afford fome hints that may be ufe- 
ful on this important fubject. 

+ BSD --~>- 

Letter to dr. Matty, on the effeds of 
elder in preferving growing plauts 
from infeéts and flies. By mr. Cbri/- 
lopher Guillet. 

SIR, 
Should not prefume to trouble 
you with this letter, did not the 
fulject feem to promife to be of great 
public utility. It relates to the ef- 
fects of elder : 


1. 
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1. In preferving eabbage plants 
eaten or damaged by 


from being 
caterpillars. ; 

2. In preventing blights and their 
effects on fruit  . other trees. 

g- In the prefervation of crops of 
wheat from the yellows and dettruc- 
tive infects. 

4. Alfo in faving crops of turnips 
from the fly, &c. 

1. Ll was led to my firft experi- 
ments, by confidering how difagree- 
able and offenfive to our olfactory 
nerves the effluvia emitted by a bufh 
of green elder leaves are, and from 
thence reafoning how much more fo 
they mutt be to thofe of a butterfly, 
whom I confidered as being as much 
fuperior to us in delicacy as inferior 
in fize. Accordingly, I took fome 
twigs of youngelder, and with them 
whipped the cabbage plants well, but 
not fo as to hurt them, juft as the 
butterflies firft appeared. From which 
time for thefe two fummers, though 
the butterflies would hover and flut- 
ter round them, like gnomes or 
fylphs, yet I could never fee one 
pitch, nor was there, I believe, a 
tingle caterpillar blown after the 
plants were fo whipped, though an 
adjoining bed was infefted as ufual. 

2. Reflecting on the effects above- 
mentioned, oa confidering blights 
as chiefly occafioned by fmall flies, 
and minute infeéts, whofe organs are 

roportionably finer than the former, 
T whipped the limbs of a wall plumb 
tree, as high as I could reach; the 
Jeaves of which were preferved green, 
flourifhing, and unhurt, while thofe 
not fix inches higher, and from thence 
upwards, were blighted, fhrivelled 
up, and full of worms. Some of thefe 
laft I afterwards reftored, by whip- 

ing and tying up elder among them. 

t muft be noted that this tree was 
in full bloom, atthetime of whipping, 
which was much too late, as it fhould 
have been done once or twice before 


the bloffom appeared. But I conclude 


On the ef-s of elder. 


from the whole, that if an infafion 
of elder was made in a tub of water, 
fo that the water might be ftrongly 
impregnated therewith, and then 
fprinkled over the tree by a hand 
engine once every week or fortnight, 
it would effectually anfwer every 
purpofe that could be withed, with- 
out any poffible rifque of hurting 
the bloffoms or fruit. 

g- What the farmers call the yel. 
lows in wheat, and which they con- 
fider as a kind of mildew, is in fa& 
occafioned by a {mail yellow fly with 
bluz wings, about the fize of a gnat, 
This blows in the ear of the corn, 
and produces a worm, a!moft invifi- 
ble to the naked eye; but being feen 
through a pocket microfcope, it ap- 
pears a iarge yellow maggot, of the 
colour and glofs of amber, and is fo 
prolific that I lait week diftinétly 
counted 41 living yellow maggots 
or infects in the uk of one fingle 
grain of wheat—a nuinber fufficient 
to eat up and deftroy the corn ina 
whole ear. I intended to have tried 
the following experiment fooner, but 
the dry hot weather bringing on the 
corn fafter than it was expected, it 
was got and petting into fine blof- 
foms ere I had an opportunity of or- 
dering as I did. But however, the 
next morning at day break, two fer- 
vants took two bufhes of elder, and 
went on each fide of the ridge from 
end to end, and fo back again, draw- 
ing the elder over the ears of wheat, 
of fuch fields as were not too far ad- 
vanced in bloffoming. I conceived, 
that the difagreeable effluvia of the 
elder would effectually prevent thofe 
flies from pitching their tents in fo 
noxious a fituation ; nor was I dif- 
appointed, for I am firmly perfuaded 
that no flies pitched or blowed on 
the wheat after it had been fo ftruck. 
But I had the mortification of obfer- 
ving the flies (the evening before it 

vas ftruck) already on the corn (fix, 
icven, or eight, on a fingle ear) fo 
that 
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that what damage hath accrued, was 
done before the operation took 
ere ; for on examining it lail week, 

found the wheat which had been 
ftruck, pretty free of the yellows, 
very much more fo than what was 
not ftruck, I have therefore no 
doubt, but that had the operation 
been performed fooner, the coin 
would have remained totally clear 
and untouched. If fo, fimple as the 
procefs ‘is, 1 flatter myfeif it bids 
fairto preferve fine crops of wheat 
from deftruétion, as the finall infects 
are the crop’s greateft enemy. One 
of thofe yellow flies laid at leait 
eight or ten eggs of an oblong thape 
on my thumb, only while carrying 
by the wing acrois three or four 
ridges, as appeared on viewing it 
with a pocket microfcope. 

4- Crops of turnips are frequently 
deftroyed, when young, by being 
bitten by fome infects, cither flies or 
fleas. ‘This 1 flatter myfelf may be 
_ effectually prevented, by having an 
)} elder-buth {pread fo as to cover about 
the breadth of a ridge, and drawn 
once forward and backward over 
the young turnips. 1 am confirmed 
in this idea by having ftruck an el- 
der-bufh over a bed of young colli- 
fower plants, which had begun to 
be bitten, and would otherwile have 
been detiroyed by thofe infects ; but 
after that operation, it remained un- 
touched. 

In fupport of my opinion, I beg 
leave to mention the following fact, 
from very credible’ information— 
Some years 2go, the country was fo 
infefted with cock-chaffers or oak- 
webs, that in many parifhes they eat 
up every green thing, but elder, nor 
left a green leaf untouched, except 
elder buthes, which alone remained 
, and unhurt amid the general 

vaftation of fo voracious a multi- 
tude. On refleCting on thefe cir- 
cumitances, a thought fuggefted it- 
felf to me, whether an elder, now 
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efteemed noxious and offenfive, may 
not at a future day be feen planted 
with, and entwitting its branches a- 
among fruit-trees, in order to pre- 
ferve the fruit from deftruétion by 
infects ; and whether the fame means 
as produced thefe feveral effects, may 
not be extended to a greater variety 
of other cafes, in the prefervation of 
the vegetable kingdom. 

The dwarf elder ; ebulvs) I appre- 
hend emits more offenfive efiuvia 
than common elder, therefore muft 
be preferable to it in the feveral ex- 

riments. 

" Cur. GuLcer, 

The work from which the above 
is extra¢ted, did not come into my 
hands till it was too late to make 
experiments on the laft crop, but if 
the hint thould ftrike the minds of 
the public wth as {trong a probabili- 
ty as it does mine, it may be ufeful 
to publuuh it before feed-time, that 
farmers who have had their wheat 
dettroyed, may fow a {mall quantity 
in order to make the experiment. 

As the Heffian infeft depofits its 
eggs in O€tober or May, when the 
wheat is fmall, perhaps the beft 
method would be to make a ftrong ine 
tufion of elder in water, and fprinkle 
itover the ridges with a water pot. 
Quere, whether the weed, velgarly 
called poke weed, and another cal- 
led Acxbane, do not contain qualities 
as noxious to infects, and may not 
be ufed with as great profpect of 


fuccefs as the elder ? 
> PP BD~-4- 


METHOD of raifing and curing TO- 
BACCO, communicated to the com- 
mittee on agriculture, in Boftcn, and 
publipbed by them. 


Baltimore, Augufi 2, 1 786. 
OBACCO is rainfed and cus 
red, in this flate, nearly accor- 

ding to the following procefs. 
In March, a bed is prepared ia 
fome 
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fome rich {pot on the plantation, b 
burning a large quantity of bruth 
upon it, and raking the furface fine 
—about the firit of May, the feeds 
are fown in it, broad caft, and ge- 
nerally mixed with afhes, in in 
to difperfe it more equally.—The 
young plants are cleanfed of weeds 
in the fame manner as feedling 
onions or cabbage-plants ; and, like 
the latter, are fit to be tranfplanted, 
when about two inches high. 

The ground to receive them, when 


_fet out or tranfplanted, is prepared 


with a narrow hoe, by digging holes 
of about a foot {quare, and as deep, 
three feet apart every way, in rows. 
—This is termed holing. The earth 
about the hole, and that which came 
out of it, is next formed into a hill 
over the hole, like cabbage-hills, 
only larger. This is termed /eraping. 
The hills being thus prepared, the 
firft fucceeding rain which wets the 

round fufficiently, the plaats are 
drawn from the beds, and planted 
in the fame manner as cabbages, and 
are filled up in the fame manner, 
by replanting thofe hills where any 
fail. When the plants are well fix- 
ed, and begin to grow, they muft be 
kept very clean from weeds with 
broad hoes, which reduce the hills 
quite down. ‘The next hoeing is 
to bring up the hills again, round 
the flalk : and this weeding and hil- 
ling fucceed each other during the 
whole growth. The plant muft be 
topt when the flower ftalks begin to 
appear, and this is performed by 
breaking off the top with the finger 
and thumb, leaving from fix to ten 
leaves, according to the apparent 
itrength and vigour of the plants. 
Every week or ten days, during its 
growth, it puts out fuckers between 
the ftalk and every leaf. Thefe mut 
be conftantly broken off, with the 
fingers, as they appear. About the 
firft of September, and from that 
tll froft comes, the tobacco ripens, 


and muft be cut. There is fome 
difficulty in deferibing it in this fate, 
fo as to. be certainly known :— 
However, in general it is known 
to be ripe by the leaf putting forth 
yeHowith fpots, prety thick, over it; 
and having attained a confiderable 
fabftance and richnefs. It is then 
cut down, near the ground, and let 
lie till the fun. has Fftened it from 
its brittle ftate, and it may be houfed 
without the leaves fnapping off. It 
is then pegged, and hung up in a 
houfe in the manner that bacon gene- 
rally is, only fo thick that the plants 
touch each other, and in tiers one 
above another, from within a yard 
of the ground floor to the ridge of 
the houfe ; the peg is drove through 
the ftalk, and the hanging is on 
fticks about four feet long, laid from 
beam to beam. It hangs 1n the houfe 
about fix or eight weeks, to dry; 
and, in damp weather, a gentle fire 
js made under it, to prevent its 
moulding. Many of the planters 
give the fine kitefoot a colour, by 
curing it altogether with hickory 
fires under it conftantly, until it is 
dry. When cured, as they term it 
(or dry) it can only be handled in 
damp weather, called /ea/ons. In fuch 
weather, it is taken down, and ftrip- 
ped. This is performed by holding 
the but-end of the plant in your left 
hand, and with your right calling off 
the firft leaves (leaving the fmaller, 
or thofe of a different quality, which 
are commonly on the fame plant) 
until you have enough gathered to 
form a hand of tobacco (or bundle) ; 
then you lap one leaf round the ends 
of the ftalks, gathered neatly toge- 
ther in the hand, by beginning at 
the extremity, with the little end of 
the leaf, and turning it round and 
round, forming a head of about two 
inches and ar half long; then the 
end of the leat, with which you 
have woulded the head, is tucked 
into the bundle ; and the tobacco 

being 





Chara&ter of a jealous man—An unfeafonable fellow, 


being ftript and forted into different 
qualities, is packed up in bulks, as 
the planters term them, which is on- 
ly laying the hands even upon one 
another (as bricks are piled) to any 
convenient height ; from hence, at 
any other feafon (or damp weather) it 
is taken and packed in hogfheads. 
This operation is performed in the 
following way ;—the packer gets in- 
to a hogthead, placed under a prize, 
fixed-in a poft like acyder prize, and 
a perfon outfide hands him the to- 
bacco, which he begins to pack a- 
way in the bottom of the cafk, with 
the heads next the ftaves, all round, 
and then acrofs the cafk, until the 
cafk is about one-fourth filled, with 
the weight of the packer fitting on 
it—boards or falfe heading are then 
laid evenly on it, and blocks, one 
upon another, up to the prize. This 

uantity will prefs down to about 

ree inches thick in the bottom, be- 
coming a firm and folid cake. The 
prizes remain on it, until it is firm, 
which will take feveral hours; du- 
ring which time, the planter packs 
other cafks, or goes about other bufi- 
nefs. Thefe packings and prizings 
are thus repeated unul the hogfhead 
is filled up to the top, quite folid. 
The weight of a hogfhead is from 
750lb. to1i5o0lb. net, in this ftate: 
in Virginia much heavier. 


> BS OS -0~ 
A jealous man 


S a melancholy he cat—a wild 

man—a flaring man; looks be- 
hind him as if a kennel of hounds 
had him in chace. He fighs, beats 
his breaft, and wrings his ay Is 
his wife fair? thong ever fo honett, 
fhe is falfe. Is the witty ? then fhe 
is wanton. Speaks any friend to her ? 
he woos her. Smiles fhe on him? 
there is a promife. Is fhe merry at 
home? it is but to mock him. Is the 
fad ? fhe will anon be merry abroad. 

Vol. I. No. II, F 
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Is fhe gone far from home ? then his 
head aches, and his breait pants. 
Stays fhe out long ? then he is horn 
mad, and runs beilowing likea bull, 
up and down to find her. 

His body grows lean with fretting 
—his face pale with his fears. Tits 
ge melt away by his careiefine(s. 

Id claps him on the fhoulcer, 
while he is yet young: and his head 
grows white, before it is old.—His 
children he will not love, becaufe he 
fufpe“ts they are baftards. His meat 
he will harcly touch, miftrufting his 
wife will mix poifon with it. he is 
never merry at heart ; never fleeps 
foundly ; never fits but fighs; never 
walks, but is diftraéted: and dies in 
defpair, to leave her to any other. 


“> 2 = @]-e 
An unfeafnable fellow, 


HEWN a man is entirely in- 

tent upon his own affairs, 
which are of the greateft importance, 
the unfeafonable Fellow intrudes up- 
on him to communicate fome of his 
little trifles, and defires to have his 
advice about them. He goes to fup 
with his miftrefs, when fhe isin a 
raging fever. At the very moment 
he fees a perfon caft in court for he- 
ing bound for another, he defires him 
to do him the fame favour. If he is 
fummoned as a witnefs, he comes to 
give in his evidence after the trial is 
over. If he is invited to a wedding, 
then is the time he thinks fit to thew 
his wit, in railing at the fair fex. 
He earneftly importunes his friend, 
juft returned from a long and tire- 
fome journey, and very weary, to 
take a walk with him for recreacion. 
When a thing is fold, he brings a 
chapman who would give more for 
it. He officioufly thrufts himfelf into 
the management of another perfon’s 
affairs, who is extremely averfe to it, 
but yet does not know how to deny 
him, If any perfon corrects his fer- 


vant 
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vant in his fight, he gravely fays, I 
beat One of mine upon the fame oc- 
cafion, and he went and hanged him- 
felf. In fhort, every thing he does, 
is ill-timed, or out of place, 


A knave 


§ like a tooth-drawer, who main- 

tains his own teeth in conftant 
eating, by pulling out thofe of other 
men. He is an ill moral philofopher, 
of villainous principles, and as bad 
practice. His tenets are to hold what 
he can get, right or wrong. His 
tongue and his heart are always at 
variance, and fall out, like rogues 
in the ftreet, to pick fomebody’s 

ket. They never agree, but, like 
Herod and Pilate, to do mifchief. 
His confcience never ftands in his 
light, when the devil holds a candle 
to him, for he has ftretched it fo thin 
that it is tranfparent. He is an engi- 
neer of treachery, fraud, and perfidi- 
oufnefs ; and knows how to mana 
matters of great weight by the - 
vantage of Ris trepanning {crews. He 
is very fkilful in all the mechanics of 
cheat, the mathematical magic of 
impofture ; and will outdo the ex- 
pectation of the moft credulous, to 
their own admiration and undoing. 
He has a hundred tricks to flip his 
neck out of the pillory, without 
Jeaving his ears behind. As for the 
gallows, he never ventures to fhew 


Monumental infcriptions. 





his tricks u the high rope, for 
fear of breaking his neck. He fel- 
dom commits any villainy but ina 
legal way, and makes the law bear 
him out in that, for which it hangs 
others. He always robs under the 
vizard of the law, and picks pockets 
with tricks in equity. By his means 
the law makes more knaves than it 
hangs, and proteéts offenders againft 
itfelf. He gets within the law, and 
difarms it. His hardeft labour is to 
wriggle himfelf into truft, which if 
he can but accomplith, his bufinefs 
is done: for fraud and treachery 
follow as naturally as a thread does 
a needle. He grows great by the 
ruin of his neighbours, like grafs in 
the ftreets in a great ficknefs. He 
fhelters himfelf under the covert of 
the law, and makes that fecure him, 
which was intended for his deftruc- 
tion. He is an excellent founder, and 
will melt down a leaden fool, and 
caft him iuto what form he pleafes. 
He is like a pike in a pond, that 
lives by rapine, and will fometimes 
venture on one of his own kind, and 
devour a knave as big as himfelf. 
He will fwallow a fool a great deal 
biggerthan himfelf; and if he can 
but get his head within his jaws, will 
carry the reft of him hanging out at 
his mouth, until by degrees he has 
digeited him all. 
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General Greene’s monumental infcription,—at the feat of federal government. 


Sacred to the memory of 
NATHANIEL GREENE, efquire, 
late MAJOR-GENERAL in the fervice of the united ftates, 
and commander of their army in the fouthern department, 
who departed this life on the rgth day of June, M.occ.Lxxxy1, 
. the united {tates in congrefs aflembled, 
in honour of his patriotifm, virtue and ability, 
have erected this monument. 
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Colonel Haflet’s monumental infcription,—in Philode Iphia. 


In memory of JOHN HASLET, efguire, 
colonel of the Delaware regiment, 
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Iufcription on chevalier de Ternay’s monummnt, 


who fell glorioufly at the battle of Princeton, 
in the caufe of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 
January the third, M.pcc-Lxxvit, 
the general affembly of the Delaware ftate, 
remembering his virtues asa man, his merits as a citizen, 
and his fervices as a foldier, 


have caufed this monumental ftone, in teftimony of their refpedt, 


to be placed near his grave, anno M,DCC,LXXXITI. 
+> 2 @D--- 


Chevalier de Ternay’s monumental infcription—in Newport, Rhode Ifland, 


' D, O. M. 
CAROLUS LUDOVICUS D’ARSAC DE TERNAY, 
Ordinis St. F. Hievoflymitani eques, nondum vota profeffus, 
a wvetere et nobili genere apud Britannos oriundus, 
sinus ¢ regiarwm cliffium prefediis, 
CIVIS, MILES, IMPERATOR, 
de rege Jus et patria per 42 annos bene meritus, 
hoe fub marmore jacet, 
Filiciter audax, 
naves regias, poft Crofiacam cladem, 
per invios Vicenonie fluvii anfradus disjeBas, 
e eecis voraginibus, improbo labore, annis 1760, 1761, 
inter tela hoftium, 
detrufit, avulfit, et fationibus fuis reftituit incolumet, 
Anno 1762, Lerram-Nevam in America inva/it. 
Anno 1772, renunciatus pretor, 
ad regendas Borboniam et Francie infulas, 
in Gallia commoda, et colonorum placitatem, 
er annos feptem, totus incubuit, 
FOEDERATIS ORDINIBUS, pro libertate dimicantibus, 
a rege chrifiianiffime mifus Jubfidio, anno 1780, 
Rhodum Infulam occupavit : 
dcin, dum ad nova fe accingebat pericula, 
in hac urbe, 
inter commilitonum plan@us, 
inter feederatorum ordinum lamenta et defideria, 
mortem ebiit, gravem bonis omnibus, et ln&usfam ais, 
die 15° Decembris, M.DCC.LXXX, 
natus annes 58. 
Rex chriflianiffimus, feveriffimus virtutis judex, 
ut clariffimi viri memoria po fteritati confecretur, 
hoc manumentum ponendum juffit. 
M.DCC.LXXXIII. 


TRANSLATION. 


In the name of God. 
CHARLES LEWIS D’ARSAC DE TERNAY, 
- knight of the order of Se. John of Jerufalem, 
_ (though he had not taken the vows of the orcer) 
defcended from an ancient and noble family of Bretagne, 


: 
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one of the admirals of the king’s fleets, 
a citizen—a foldier—and a commander, 
refts beneath this ftone, 
after having faithfully ferved his king and country for 42 years. 


Happ 


ily refolute, 


in the years 1760 and 1761, after the Croiafian battle, 
with fteady perfeverance amidft the weapons of enemies, 
he réfcued and brought off from dangerous whirlpools, 
the royal fleet, difperfed near the innavigable eddies 
of the river Vicenza, 
and gave his fhips the ftations he wifhed, without any damage, 
In the year 1762, he invaded Newfoundland in America. 
In 1772, having refigned his command, 
he received the regency —— and the French iflands 
adjacent, 
in which office, for feven years, 
to the advantage of France, and the — of the colonies, 


he was affiduoufly fait 
ordered by his moft chriftian majefty, in the year 1780, 


Being 


ful. 


with afliftance to the united ftates, engaged in defence of liberty, 
he arrived in Rhode Iiland: 
but, while he was preparing to encounter the dangers of his 
command, 
to the inconfolable grief of his fellow-foldiers, 
and the fincere forrow of the united ftates, -. 
he died in this city, 
(regretted byeall good men—but particularly lamented 
by thofe to whom he was related) 


December 15th, M.DCC.Lxxx, aged 58. 
His moft chriftian majetty, ttri€tly juft to merit, 
in order that the memory of this illuftrious man might be 
confecrated to pofterity, 
hath ordered this monument to be ereéted, 


M.DCC.LXXXIII, 


Plan for the eftablifoment of a fair of 
fairs, or market of matrimony.* 

INCE the conclufion of the 

war, I have been happy to fee 
the attention of the public turned to 
the encouragement of commerce, and 
the eftablifhment of cities, markets, 
fairs, and other inftitutions of a fimi- 
Jar nature. Yet | have lamented 
that no public meafures have been 
taken to promote that moft neceflary 


NOTE. 
® Written in New-England, 


commerce, on which all others muft 
ultimately depend—the commerce of 
the fexes, The ladies have juftly 
complained, that the matrimonial 
fpiiit greatly decayed during the 
war, to the lafting injury of a coun- 
try whofe welfare depends fo much 
on population. They have employ- 
ed every art to remedy this inconye- 
nience, in vain. ‘They have invent- 
ed new modes of drefs, calculated 
to difcover almoft all their charms 
to the eyes of their unfeeling lovers ; 
and to reduce all covering to the 

original 

‘ 
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eriginal fig-leaf of Eve; and intro- 
duced new fteps and figures in danc- 
ing, almoft as natural as thofe prac- 
tied by the amiable fair of Otaheite. 
Evil be to thofe rigid moralifts who 
eenfure thofe new fafhions in drefs 
and dancing, as indecent. They are 
important change, abfolutely necef- 
fary, in the prefent deplorable decay 
of the male paffions, and ata time 
when fo few purchafers are willing 
to contraét without feeing a fample, 
As a further ftep towards encourag- 
ing this commerce, I beg leave to 
lay before the public the following 
jan :— ' 

That a fair be eftablithed in fach 
part of the ftate as may be judged 
convenient, to be holden four times 
a year, under the name of the fair of 
fairs, or market of matrimony ;— 
that all ladies, defirous of difpofing 
of their perfons in wedlock, have 
liberty to repair thither, and ex- 
pofe themfelves for that purpofe ; 
—that all matrimonial contra¢ts be 
there made in open market, accor- 
ding to the rules and bye-laws of 
the fair ;—thatthe ground be divi- 
ded into wards, numbered and label- 
led, to denote the feveral articles to 
be difpofed of therein, in manner 
following, viz. 

No. 1. VIRGINS. 

No. 2. WIDOWS, 

No. 3. DEMIREPS., 

No. 4. The COMMONALTY. 

That every lady repairing to the 
fair, for the purpofes abovementi- 
oned, fhall appear in the higheft 
modern fafhion, viz. without any 
covering to the neck, the ftays and 

own cut away at leaft eight inches 

low the chin, and proportionably 
lower, according to the ftature, with 
hoops extending at leaft five feet in 
diameter, at the loweft part, and 
the clothes fo fhort, that the leaft 
motion of the wind hall difplay the 
garters, at the diftance of ten rods ; 
—that every lady, at the requeft of 
any chapman who may propofe a 


14! 


rchafe, be — to dance acotil- 
on, in the new French ftep, to prove 
the great extent of her matrimonial 
abilities. 

Hiatus valde deflendus in MSS. 

That all matrimonial contrafts 
made in faid fair be forthwith regif- 
tered in the records thereof, unlefs im- 
mediately foleinized by the chap- 
lain of the fair ;—that there bea 
regifter of the fair, whofe bufinefs 
it fhall be to enquire and certify 
with regard to fuch virgins, widows, 
demireps, and commonalty, whether 
they be of the ftandard or not—to 
examine and fecure all counterfeits 
to enquire into the rate of exchange, 
and give information, without fee 
or reward, to chapmen inclined to 
purchafe ;—that there be two confta- 
bles of the fair, to keep the peace 
therein, and fee the nog obferv- 
ed ; and that each conftable fhall be 
provided with a red flaff, as a badge 
of his office, made after the manner 
defcribed by Horace— 


—ruber porrecius ab inguine palus. 


And whereas the peace of the fair 
may be greatly in danger of being 
difturbed and broken, by fco'ding, 
quarrelling, putling caps, and the 
like, I further propofe that faid fair 
be holden near tome large pond ; and 
a court appointed with proper ropes, 

ullies, and ducking-ttools, after the 
Englith manner ; which court fhal] 
be authorifed to fentence any fair 
delinquent, who may be conviéted 
of breaking the peace in manner 
aforefaid; and that the judgment 
of faid court, in every fuch cafe, 
fhall be—T has fhe be immerfed. That 
for the amufement of the {pefators, 
ot ay fmock-races be run by the 
adies, according to the moft a 
proved practice in England and elfe- 
where ; and the fair to conclude 
with a bag race, to be run by thofe 
chapmen, who, after application, 
fhall fail of procuring wives at the 


fair. 
Thi 
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This is a fhort fketch of my plan, 
It may, doubtlefs, receive further 
improvements, when properly taken 
up by the public. I had thoughts of 
mentioning another ward, for ladies 
divorced from their hufbands, but 
was prevented by contidering that 
few hazard applying tora divorce, 
until they have provided themfelves 
with a fecond hafband by ‘private 
contrast. Some might alfo imagine 
there ought to be a particular ward 
for old maids, who are a numerous 
and increafing commodity : but as 
this would lead into enquiries con- 
cerning age and birth-days, very 
difagreeable to the fair traders in 
faid market, and which might pre- 
vent their attendance, I think it 
would be beft omitted, I fubmit the 
whole to the decifion of the public ; 
and would only obferve, that unlefs 
this or fome other means be adopted, 
to aflift that fex, who have been 
forced, through our neglect, to 
adopt fuch fafhions of drefs and 
dancing, as muft have extremely 
wounded the delicacy of their feel- 
ings—efpecially as we find thofe me-. 
thods unattended with fuccefs—I 
cannot but apprehend, with the ut- 
moft grief and anxiety, that they 
will foon be obliged to increafe their 
allurements, and exhibit their charms 
in the manner practifed in the new 
difcovered iflands. 
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Modern learning exe plified by a /peci- 
men of collegiate examination. 
By the hon. Francis Hopkinfon, efquire. 
METAPHYSICS. 
ROFESSCR. What is a 
SAL T-BO xX? 
Student. It is a bOx made to con- 
tain fale. 
Prof. How is it divided ? 
Sta. Intoa falt-box and a box of 
falt. 
Prof. Very well.—Shew the dif- 
tinétion. 
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Siw. A- falt-box may be where 
there is no falt, but falt is abfolutely 
neceilary to the exittence of a box of 
falt. 
Prof. Are not falt-boxes otherwife 

divided ? 

Stu. Yes—by a partition. 

Prof. Wivat is the ule of this di- 
vifion ? 

Stu. To feparate the coarfe fale 
from the fine. , 

Prof, How ?—think a little. 

Sta. To feparate the fine falt from 
the coarfe. 

Prof. 'To be fure—to feparate the 
fine from the coarfe—but are not 
falt-boxes otherwife diftinguithed ? 

Sra. Yes—into pufrole, probabie, 
and p/irive. , 

Prof. Define thefe feveral kinds 
of falt-boxes. 

Stu, A prftsle falt-box is a falt-box 
yet unfold in the joiner’s hands. 

Pr f. Why fo? 

Siu. Becaufe it hath not yet be- 
come a falt-box, having never had 
any falt in it: and it may probably 
be applied to fome other ufe. 

Prof. Very true--for a falt-box 
which never had, hath not now, and, 

yethaps, never may have any falt in 
it, can only be termed a pufible falt- 
box—what is a probable biobox ? 

Stu. It is a falt-box in the hand of 
one going to a fhop to buy falt, and 
who hath fix-pence in his pocket to 
pay the fhopkeeper: And a pofitive 
fait-box is one which hath actually 
and bona fide got falt in it, 

Prof. Very good—what other di- 
vifion of falt-boxes do you recolle& ? 

Sta. They are divided into /ud- 
flantive and pendent. A fubflantive 
falt-box is that which ftands by it- 
felf on the table or dreffer, and the 
pendent is that which hangs by a nail 
againit the wall. 

Prof. Wiat is the idea of a falt- 
box ? 

Siu. It is that image which the 
mind conceives of a falt-box, when 
no falt-box is prefent, 

Prf. 

















Prof. What is the abftraét idea 
of a falt-box ? 

Stu. It is the idea of a falt-box, 
abitraéted from the idea of a box, or 
of falt, or of a falt-box, or of a 
box of falt. 

Prof. Very right—by ‘this means 
you acquire a moit perfect know- 
ledge of a falt-box ; but tell me, is 
the idea of a falt-box a falt idea ? 

Stu. Not’ unlefs the ideal box 
hath the idea of falt contained in it. 

Prof. 'True—and therefore an ab- 
ftract idea cannot be either falt or 
freth, round or fquare, long or fhort 
—and this fhews the difference be- 
tween a falt idea and an idea of falt. 
—lIs an aptitude to hold falt an ¢/- 
fential or an accidental property of 
a falt-box ? 

Stu. It is efential; but if there 
fhould be a crack in the bottom of 
the box, the aptitude to fpill falt 
would be termed an accilextal pro- 
perty of that falt-box. 

Prof. Very well, very well in- 
deed !—Whiat is the falt called with 
refpect to the box ? 

Szw. It is called it’s contents. 

Prif. And why fo? 

Stu. Becaufe the cook is content, 
quoad hoc, to find plenty of falt in 
the box. 

Prof. You are very right—let us 
now proceed to 


LOGIC, 


Prof. How many parts are there 
in a falt-box ? 

Sia, Three—bottom, 
fides. 

Prif. How many modes are there 
in falt-boxes ? 

Stu. Four—the formal, the /ub- 
franiial, the accidental and the topfry- 
turvey. 

Prif. Define thefe feveral modes. 

Stu. The formal refpects the figure 
or fhape of the box;*fuch as round, 
fquare, oblong, &c. The /ubfantial 
refpects the work of the joiner ; and 


top and 
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the accidental depends upon the ftring 
by which the box is hung againit 
the wall. 

Prof. Very well—what are the 
coufequences of te accidental mode ? 

Su. If the ftring .fheald break, 
the box would fall, ure falt be fpilr, 
the falt-box broken, and the cook 
in a paflion ; and this is the accidental 
mode with it’s confequences. 

Prif. How do you diftinguith 
between the top and bottom of a 
falt-box ? * 

- Stu. The top of a box is that part 
which is uppermott, and the bottom, 
that which 1s loweft in all pofitions. 

Prof. You fhould rather fay the 
uppermoft part is the top, and the 
loweft part the bottem.—How is it 
then, if the bottom fhould be the 
uppermoit ? 

Stu. The top would then be low- 
ermott, fo that the bottom would 
become the top, and the top would 
become tke bottom, and this is called 
the fopfey-turvey mode, which is near- 
ly allied to the accidental, and fre- 
quently arifes from it. 

Prf. Very good—but are not 
falt-boxes fometimes fingle and fome- 
times double ? 

Siu. Yes. 

Prof. Weil then mention the feve- 
ral combinations of fali-boxes, with 
refpe& to their having falt or not, 

Stu. They are divided into fingle 
falt-boxes having falt: fingle fait. 
boxes having no falt : double falt- 
boxes having no falt ; double falt- 
boxes having falt ; and fing!e double 
falt-boxes having falt and no falt. 

Prf. Hold!—hold !—yvyou are go- 
ing too far. 

Governor of ihe inflitution. We 
can’t allow further time for Locic: 
proceed, if you pleafe, to 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Prof. Pray, fir, what isa falt-box ? 


Sia. It is a combination of mat- 
er, fitted, framed, and joined by 


the 
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the hands of a workman in the form 
of a box, and adapted to the purpofe 
of receiving, containing and retain- 
ing falt. 

Poof. Very good—what are the 
mechanical powers concerned in the 
confruétion of a falt-box? 

Siu. The axe, the faw, the plain 
and the hammer. 

Prof. How are thefe powers ap- 
plied to the purpofe intended ? 

Stu. The axe to fell the tree ; the 
faw to fplit the timber— 

Prof. Confider—it is the property 
of the maw] and wedge to /plit. 

* Stu. The faw to Itt the timber ; 
the plane to fmooth and thin. the 
boards.— 

Prof. How ?—take time—take 
time. 

Sm. To thin and fmooth the 
boards. — 

Prof. ‘To be fure—the boards are 
firft thinn’d, and then fmooth’d.— 
Go on— 

Stu. The plain to thinand fmooth, 
and the hammer to drive the nails. 

Prof. Or rather tacks.— Have not 
fome philofophers confidered glue as 
one ef the mechanical powers ? 

Sta. Yes—and it is ttill fo confi- 
dered; but it is called an inver/e 
mechanical power ; becaufe, whereas 
it is the property of the direct me- 
chanical powers to generate motion : 
glue, on the contrary, prevents mo- 
tion, by keeping the parts to which 
it is applied, fixed to each other. 

Prof. Very true—what is the me- 
chanical law of the jaw ? 

Stu. The power is to the refiftance 
as the number of teeth and force im- 
preffed, multiplied by the number of 
ftrokes in a given time. 

Prof. Is the faw only ufed in flit- 
ting timber into boards ? 

Stu. Yes—it is alfo employed in 
cutting boards into lengths. 

Prif. Not lengths. A thing can- 
not be faid to have been cut into 
lengths. 





Sta. Into foortneffes. 

Prof. Very right. What are the 
mechanical laws of the hammer ? 

Gov. The time fpends faft. Pafs 
on to another {cience. 


MATHEMATICS, 


Prof, What is a falt-box ? 

Siz. It is a figure compofed of 
lines and furfaces. 

Prof. What are the external fi- 
gures of a falt-box ? 

Stu. Four parallelograms and two 
{quares. 

Prof. How are thefe difpofed ? 

Stu. The four parailelograms are 
thus difpofed : the ixferier, or bot- 
tom, the /uperior, or top, the anterior, 
or front, and the pofterior, or back ; 
and the two fquares form the two 
ends. 

Prof. Very good. Let us now con- 
fider one of the fquares at the end 
of the falt-box. Suppofe, then, a 
diagonal line to be drawn from one 
of the angles of this fquare to the 
oppofite angle of the fame—what 
will be the confequence ? 

Stu. It will divide the fquare into 
two equal and fimilar triangles. 

Prof. Very true. But can you 
demonttrate that thefe two equal and 
fimilar triangles are equal to each 
other ? 

A B Sm I draw the 
fquare A, B,C, D, 
whofe fides are all 
equal, and the con- 
tained angles all 
c D right angles. I then 
draw the diagonal BC, dividing 
the fquare into two equal parts : 
then I fay that one of thofe equal 
parts, viz. the triangle ABC, is 
equal to the other equal part, or tri- 
angle BCD. For by the 105th pro- 
pofition of the 49th book of Euclid, 
if, in two triangles, all the lines 
and angles of the one be equal to 
all the correfponding lines and an- 
gles of the other, thofe two trian- 

gles 
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gles will be equal and fimilar. But 
the leg AB, of the triangle ABC, 
is equal to the leg CD, of the angle 
BCD : becaufe they are two of # 
fides of the fquare ABCD, equal by 
conftru€tion: and the leg AC is 
equal to the leg BD, for the fame 
reafon: and becaufe the hypothe- 
nufe BC, is common to both trian- 
gles, therefore the hypothenufe of 
the triangle ABC, is equal to the 
hypothenufe of the triangle BDC, 
Now becaufe, by the 115th propo- 
fition, equal legs fubtend equal an- 
gles of the fame radius, it» follows 
that all the angles of the triangle 
AEC, are equal to the: correfpond- 
ing angles of the triangle BDC: 
erga, thofe two triangles are equal 
and fimilar: and ergo, it a fquare 
be cut by a diagonal line, into two 
equal parts, thofe parts will be equal. 
—Q. E. D 

Prof. Very well !—very well in- 
deed ! Suppofe now a right line to 
be let fall om a given point above 
a falt-box, till it fhall touch the 
fuperior parailelogram, and another 
right line be let fall from the fame 
point till it fhall touch the inferior 
parallelogram of the fame falt-box, 
can you demonftrate that thefe two 
lines muft be unequal ? or, in other 
words, can you demonflrate that a 
line of twelve inches is fhorter than 
a line of eighteen inches in length ? 

Stu. }€ two lines— 

Gov. We have juit received intel- 
ligence that dinner is nearly ready, 
and as the medical clafs is yet to be 
examined, we cannot afford time for 
this demonftration. Let the medical 
gentlemen come forward. 


ANATOMY. 


Prof. What is a falt-box ? 

Sta. Itis a bodycompofed.of wood, 
glue, nails, and hinges. ; 

Prof. How is this bedy divided ? 

Siu. Into external and internal. 

Prof. Very good—external and in- 
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ternal—very proper: and what are 
the external parts of a falt-box ? 

Stu. One fundamental, four late- 
rals, and one fuper-lateral. 

Prof. And how do you find the 
internal parts of a falt-box ? 

#tu. Divided by a vertical mem- 
brane or partition into two large 
cavities or finu/fes. . 

Prof. Are thefe cavities always 
equal ? 

Siu. They ufed to be fo formerly : 
but modern joiners have found it beft 
to have them unequal, for the more 
convenient accommodation of the 
wifecra or contents—the larger cavity 
for the reception of the coarfer wif 
cera, and the fimaller for the fine. 

Prof. Very true, fir. ‘Thus have 
modern joiners, by their improve- 
ments, excelled the firft maker of 
falt-boxes. , Jell me, now, what pe- 
culiarity do you obferve in the fuper- 
lateral member of the falt-box ? 

Sra. Whereas all the other mem- 
bers are fixed and ftationary, with 
refpect to each other, the fuper-lateral 
is moveable on a pair of hinges. 

Pref. ‘Vo what purpofe is it fo 
conftructed ? 

Sia. For the admiffion, retention, 
and emiflion of the faline particles. 

Gov. This is fufficient. Let us 
proceed to 


SURGERY and the PRACTICE 
of PHYSIC, 


Prof. Mention a few of the dif- 
orders to which a falt-box is liable. 

Sim. A cracked and leaky funda- 
mental, a gaping of the joints in the 
laterals, luxation of the hinges, and 
an acceflion and concretion of filth 
and foulnefs, external and internal. 

Prof. Very well. How would you 
treat thefe diforders? Begin with 
the firft. 

Stz. I would caulk the leaky fun- 
damental with pledgets of tow, 
which I would fecure in the fiffure 
by a flrip of linea or paper pafted 
G : Ovefe 
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over. For the ftarting of the lateral 
joints, 1 would admuinifter power- 
ful attringents, fuch as the gluten 
cornmfa, and would bind the parts 
together by triple bandages, until 
the joiats fhould knit. 

Prof. Wovid you not affit with 
chalybeates ? 

Stu. Yes. 1 would at-sack the dif- 
eafe with prepared iron, in dofes 
proportioned to the frrevgth of the 
arts. 

Prof. How would you manage the 
luxation of the hinge? 

Stu. I would firft examine whether 


it was occafioned by the ftatting of 


the points which annex the procefles 
to the fuperlateral or its antagonift : 
or by 2 lofs of the fulcrum, or by 
an abfolute fra@ture of the futures. 
In the firft cafe, I would fecure the 
procefs by a fcrew : in the fecond, 
4 would bring the futures together, 
and introduce the fulerum : and in 
the laft, | would entirely remove the 
fractured hinge, and fuply its place, 
pro tem. with one of leather, 

Prof. Very well, fir—very weli! 
Now for your treatment in cafe of 
accumulated foulneffes, external and 
internal. But firft tell me how this 
foulnefs is contracted, 

Stu. Ext rnally, by the grealy 
hands of the cook, and i#ternally by 
the folution and adhefion of the {fa- 
line particles. 

Prof. Very true—and now for the 
cure. 

Siu. 1 would firft evacuate the 
abominable vefel, through the prima 
via. I would then exhibit deter- 
gents and diluents : fuch as the fapo- 
Naceous preparation, with plenty of 
Gq7ua | oniaHna,. 

Prof. Would not agua calefiis an- 
{wer better? 

Stu. Yes—plenty of agua ceeleftis, 
with the marine fand. I would alfo 


apply the friction brufh, with a brifk 
and ftrong hand, until the excre- 
mentitious concrete fhould be totally 


diffolved and removed, 
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Prof. Very proper. What next? 

Sta. I would ufe the cold bath 
by means of a common pump. I 
would then apply lintal abforbents ; 
and finally exficcate the body by ex- 
pofition, either in the fun, or before 
the kitchen fire. 

Prof. In what fituation would you 
leave the fuper-latera] valve, during 
the exficcating operation ? 

Six, I would leave it open to the 
extent, in order that the rarefied 
humidities might efcape from the 
abominable cavities or finufies. 

CHYMISTRY. 

Prof. You have mentioned the fa- 
ponaccous pieparation—how is that 
procured ? 

Siw. By the action of a vegetable 
alkaline {alt upon a pinguidinous or 
unciuous fubitance. 

Prf. What is falt ? 

Siu. It is a fubttance, /ui generis, 
pungent to the taftey of an antifep- 
tic quality, and is produced by chryf- 
tallization, or the evaporation of the 
fluid in which it is fufpended. 

Prof. How many kinds of falt oc- 
curina falt-box ? 

Stu. 'Two—coarfe and fine. 

Prof. You have faid that the fa- 
ponaceous preparation is procured by 
the a¢tion of an alkaline falt upon a 
pinguidinous or unctuous fubftance. 
Defcribe the procefs. 

Stu. If a great quantity of ftrong 
lie be procured by pafling water 
: 
through wood afhes, and if a very 
large body, of a pinguidinous habit, 
fhould be immerfed in this /ie, and 
expofed to a confiderable heat, the 
action of the /iz, or rather of the 
falts with which it abounds, upon 
the pinguidinous body, would caufe 
the mixture to coagulate into 

foap. * * *# # &# & & 

Notice was at this inftant given, 
that dinner was on the table: the 
examination was concluded, and the 
parties feparated—the examinors re- 

joicing 


Remarks on true and falfe wit, 


joicing in the anticipation of a feaft, 
and the examined happy in fiading 
the fiery trial over. 


> > Se > 
Remarks on true and falfe wit. 


Have no objection, fays that ex- 

cellent moralitt, mr. Addifon, to 
a joke, “ provided it be a joke” 
This is a circumttance, which, | am 
afraid, many wits pay.very little at- 
tention to, and hence thev often 
Jofe a friend, when they think they 
only utter a good thtng, 

There is no fubjeét on which men 
differ from each other fo widely as 
that of a joke, a good thing, or a 
Jmart touch. The wit of one place is 
the vulgarity of another ; and, in 
many cafes, you muft find your com- 

any underitanding as well as good 
ena I have never found a jutt 
ftandard of tafte laid down with ref- 

ect to wit. Every ftation in life 
+ its peculiar likings.—Men of 
Jearning a a wit peculiar to them- 
felves : and ignorant men are pleafed 
with what is difgufting to men of 
knowledge. A dunce thinks all wit 
unprofitable, becaufe he cannot un- 
derftand it; and a genius often finds 
it unprofitable, becaufe he is not en- 
abled to communicate that quicknefs 
of apprehenfion, which ferved him 
to forma witty faying or allufion. 

Having feen many varieties of 
difpofition, and many unfuccefsful 
wits, I flatter myfelf that I can of- 
fer afew hints, which may not be 
unferviceable to profefled wits. In 
a fhort effay, like this, I can give 
hints only. Long diflertations, or 
collections of trite opinions, come 
not within my plan. 

In the firft place, when I mention 
wit, I mean it in the general, and 
fhall not confine myfeli to this or 
that fpecies. 

Wit, then, is intimately cor- 
netted with merality. The inference 
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from this pofition, if I am allowed 
to hold it, is, that obfcenity and 
blafphemy are not wit. If there ure 
any men who do not allow my po- 
fition, I mutt beg their kind indulg- 
ence, and that they will allow a 
conceited puppy to retain an opinion, 
with which he was very early im- 
prefied, and which he has found it 
his intere‘t and happinefs to retain. 
A Stroke of wii—a good joke—a 
good ‘bing—a fart fircke—a@ nice one 
—a devilife cute thing—a bon mat— 
a jet, Se. Se. are different naines 
for an expreffion, or allufion, which 
pleafes the imagination, and is im- 
mediately aflented to by the judg- 
ment and experience. This defini- 
tion of wit, I would humbly lay 
down, and with the fame conditions 
as 1 did my former pofition, By 
thefe two criteria let us try to find 
out the merit of fome good things, 
which are, and have been, applauded. 
Driving a blind horfe into a china 
and glafs fhop, is not wit, becaufe 
it makes no pleafing impreffion on 
the perfons to whom it is addreffed. 
Even the fpettators are afraid to 
laugh, let the enraged thopman 
fhould break their heads ; and if this 
trick, which has been efteemed a aez- 
vilife good tring, thould be attended 
with the death of a child, who may 
happen to be trod upon by the horfe, 
I beg to know where the wit lies > 
Pulling a chair from under a per- 
fon, at the moment he is about to 
fit down, has likewife been thoughe 
a high firoke. Lut let us fee what ef- 
fects it produces. The man falls— 
the company laugh—but owing to 
their ignorance ; for their laughter 
is turned into forrew, if not indig- 
nation, when they find that the per- 
fon, by his fall, has received a con- 
tufion in the back of his head, js 
fenfelefs, and recovers with great 
difficulty. ‘Ihis cafe I have been a 
witnefs of. But what fays the fuf- 
ferer himfelf—or what fay s he whofe 
wit 
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wit has proved fo dangerous ?>—I 
believe there are few who know what 
acracked fkull, or a bruifed rump 
are, that do not agree with me in 
expelling this {pecies of wit from the 
catalogue. 

Stealing a blind man’s dog, has 
been mentioned as vaftly funy and 
monfirsus clever—but for funny I 
read wicked, and for clever 1 read 
cruel. 

In the year 1745-6, one of the 
rebels in Edinburgh, went boldiy 
near to the caftle, which was then 
in poflefion of the king’s troops, 
while the reft of the town was in 
pofleffion of the rebels; and lifting 
up his highlana petticoats, prefented 
a very infulting part of the body to 
the foldiers in the cattle, as who 
fhould fay, kifs my . This was 
reckoned a monftrous good joke: he 
was applauded by his fellows with 
repeated fhouts.—But mark the fe- 
que!—an engineer on the half-moon 
battery, took aim with a four pound- 
er, and hit him fo as to fhatter the 
wit to pieces. ‘The goodnefs of the 
jeft now vanifhed, fince it produced 
a repartee fo fevere. 

In a company which I happened to 
be in, fome years fince, a young 
gentleman who had diverted the 
company with many very witty feats 
and rye at lait, by way of @ 
capital firoke, threw a quart bottle, 
jut emptied of the wine, at my head. 
The confequence was my being car- 
ried home fpezechlefs. When I reco- 
vered, I could not help exprefling 
fome little difpleafure at the poig- 
nancy of the jeit ; but the gentleman 
took this in deep dudgeon, and re- 
marked, that ** fome people like nobo- 
dy’s wit but their own.’—For the 
hfe of me, however, I cannot find 
out the wit of this bottle affair, even 
although I hazarded that life in or- 
der to try it. 

Some time ago, in a certain cele- 
brated univerfity town, a company 








of young bucks inftituted a fociety 
of a very peculiar nature. They met 
every fecond night, got drunk, fal- 
lied forth into the ttreets, feized 
every lady they met, and inflicted 


corporal chaftifement. This practice 


they continued for a contiderable 
time, until the mitchtef became of a 
height fo great as to require the in- 
terterence of the civil magittrate. 
There was not one lady in twenty 
who was ab!- to fit down for feveral 
days after this good joke; and it was 
not judged fafe to go from houfe to 
houfe unlefs guarded. At length an 
end was put to this fociety ; and 
from that time to this hour, no body 
has been able to fiad out she awit of 
the jet. 

This gymnaftic kind of wit, of 
which fome are fo fond, being, there- 
fore, deftitute of the neceflary pre- 
tenfions and principles, will, it is 
hoped, fall into a merited contempt : 
and it is recommended'to thofe who 
wifh to excite merriment, to have 
recourfe to fuch means only as are 
harmlefs, and of which even the 
party who may be devoted to its 
exercife, will not complain: for if 
either a mental or a corporal uneafi- 
nefs follow, the jeft, in my judg- 
ment, is a bad one: and the fuffer- 
er, as well as the fpectators, will be 
apt to decide upon it as the refult 
either of ignorance, ill-nature, or 
a favage and uncivilifed difpofition. 


>: > PS“ 


Some account of the tenets and pra&ice 
of the religinus faciety called fhakers.* 
Mr. Printer, 


T H E people called SHAKERS, 
have been fo much talked-of, 
in fome parts of this country, that 
many have made long journies, ex- 
prefsly to difcover their fyftem from 

themfelves. 


NOTE. 


* Written in Maffachufetts. 


Account of the people called shakers. 


themfelves. It may, perhaps, fave 
that trouble to others, as well as 
afford fome gratification to all, if 
you publith the following articles, 
which, having been avowedly main- 
tained by themfelves, in a conference 
publicly held at one of their meet- 


ings, were taken down, read, and — 


ditcutied before them by paragraphs, 
and affirmed by fundry of their lead- 
ers, in the prefence of a number of 
their difciples. . 

J. THEE is bat one perfon in 
the Godhead. The word Chrift does 
not mean any divine perfon; nor any 
thing but the attributes of wifdom 
and power. And the word Jefus does 
not fignify any thing human. He 
was a man, indeed, when he fuffer- 
ed, but not fince. 

Il. The word Holy Ghoft figni- 
fies no divine perfon ; but only a 
power or influence on the hearts of 
men, which makes them believers ; 
and that comes only from the word 
of the mother. 

Ill. The mother is the fpoufe 
fpoken of in the canticles—the ele¢t 
lady in St. John’s epiftle—and the 
woman clothed with the fun in the 
aith of revelations. 

She is holy—omnifcient—and'eve- 
ry where prefent, as God himfelf is ; 
and as muck to be revered, believed, 
and obeyed, as he. She is the lamb’s 
wife, and the mother of the church. 
No bleffing ever came down from 
heaven—nor fhall any man ever af- 
cend to that bleffed ftate and world 
—but through her. Hence, 

1V. None ever went to heaven 
before the year of our Lord 1776. 
That year was the fullnefs of time, 
mentioned in the fcripture: for then 
the old, literal difpenfation of the 
gofpel under Jefus, ceafed, to make 
room for the new fpiritual difpen- 
fation under the mother :—juit as 
that of Mofes withdrew when Jefus 
appeared. 

V. The feriptures are true, and 
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were given by divine infpiration: 
but they are all fulfilled already, ex- 
cept what is now completing in the 
fhakers. 

VI. Thefe are the only true church 
—thefe are the 144000 on Mount 
Zion with the lamb : in them Chrift 
is come to the lait judgment of the 
quick and the dead. 

Vil. For catrying on this great 

work, God was pleafed to transfer 
his power and all his gifts*to the 
mother : and for the fame purpofe, 
fhe has commiffioned feven fathers, 
who are perfect and holy as herfelf. 
By her concurrence with their Ia- 
hours, the number of the difciples 
already amounts to 14000: and this 
number will foon be enlarged fo as 
to deftroy all that will not receive 
their gofpel, and then fill ail the 
world, ; 
VIL. By this hedy, that gofpel 
is to be preached to all the living 
and to all the dead; and whoever, 
of either clafs, believes, confeffes, 
and forfakes all fin, fhail certainly 
be faved—but all others cternally 
damned. 

IX. The gifts of tongues—of mi- 
racles—and of difcerning of fpirits, 
are now imparted, thro’ the mother, 
te this church :—and the dead are 
daily coming before them to receive 
their final doom from their mouths, 

X. In order to falvation, it is ne- 
ceffary to confefs all our fins to the 
mother, or her elders—utterly to re- 
nounce marriage and all ufe of it— 
and never commit any fin for the fa- 
ture; but yield up ourfelves, and 
all that we have, to the difpofal of 
the charch, and be, in all things, 
obedient to its directions. 

XI. Upon this contefiion, thefe 
leaders take all the fins of the pro- 
felyte on themfelves—and fet the 
new convert free; and from that 
time, he has no need to pay any re- 
gard to fabbath, to baptifm, to the 
f{upper, or to any externa! ordinance 
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—all thefe being already fulfilled for 
him. It is, however, incumbent on 
him to labour himfelf up to the per- 
fection of God. , 

XII. This they may do by any 
bodily work—none fuch being, in 
truth, an act of worfhip, more than 
another : but, yet, thefe labours mutt 
depend, for their kind and continu- 
ance, on the gift conferred at the 
time ; this fometumes determines to 
one fort of labour, and fometimes to 
another, as laughing, finging, danc- 
ing, turning around, weeping, &c. 
&c. all which are appointed as means 
for mortifying the body, and waking 
up the foul. 

XIII. The church is now in the 
ftate of the refurrection, and equal 
to the angels; ferving GOD per- 


: feétly every moment, and never com- 


‘mitting any fin. 

XIV. But, if they fhould ceafe 
to labour, and be feduced by the de- 
vil to intermit the dance, they may 
fall away and die ; and, in cafe they 
fhould, they fhall never have their 
bodies raifed again : there being no 
refurrection but that in which they 
row ftand. 

XV. To prevent this fall, they 
are ever fighting againft devils, and 
expelling them from themfelves and 
others ; but all this combat is main- 
tained in a bodily manner, the devils 
being vifible to their bodily eyes ; 
as the good angels alfo are. 

XVI. They carry on very fre- 
quent dialogues with both angels, 
devils and departed fouls—a party 
of them being employed now in 
preaching to the Indians and negroes 
who have died fince the beginning of 
time, in the refpective languages of 
thofe nations; others are engaged 
in like benevolent employ with the 
dead of other nations; and among 
other inftances of their fuccefs, feve- 
ral divines of eminence, in thofe 
days, lrave lately returned—confeffed 
their fins—received their gofpel— 


joined their head—and entered into 
their redemption, among whom are 
the rev..doctors Whitefield and Watts, 

XVII. The devils which will not 
depart from the poflefled, when com- 
manded, (efpecially ia the cafe of 
infants), are to be expelled by whip- 
ping, or eyen by biting the unhap- 
py tubjects. 

XVII. All touching, or fhaking 
of hands, between the different fex- 
es, is luftful, and an abomination : 
but they are allowed to blow the 
mother’s love into each other, by 
breathing in their faces, which al- 
ways fills them with tranfports of joy, 

XIX. It is not lawful to make 
war in any cafe. 

N. B. The various works of. ob- 
fcenity, intemperance, and madnefs, 
charged on thefe people, by fome 
who lately deférted them, are not 
here noticed, as they deny them. 
But it is notorious that they call 
rum the Spirit of God!!! and ac- 
count it apiece of devotion to be 
filled therewith. ‘This, it is faid, 
was forcibly inculcated by the mo- 
ther, both by precept and example, 
and continues to be fo ftill—as the is 
faid to beamore frequently with them 
in the dance, fincé her death, than 
before. 

> D> SD“ 
Account of Jemimah Wilkinfon, fled 
the untverfal fre alfo of her dac- 
trines and followers. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 14, 1787. 


HE religious impotture, which ° 


is intended to be expofed in 
this effay, is too ridiculous im itfelf 
to merit a moment’s attention, were 
it not, that fome virtuous people are, 
and others may yet be drawn into 
the fnare, and by degrees at length 
involved in the moft fatal labyrinth 
of error. ‘The advice of Gamaliel, 
when the apoftles of our Lord were 
had before the Jewifh Sanhedrim, is 
fometimes mifapplied, ‘* Refrain 
* from 
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«© from thefe men, and let them a- 
«© lone, for if this council, or this 
** work, be of men, it will come 
to naught ; but if it be of God, 
‘© ye cannot overcome it, left haply 
« ye be found to fight againft God.” 
From this fentiment of this wife 
man, fome infer, that it is not ne- 
ceflary toexpofe that which is wrong, 
becaufe, if itis fo, it will fall of it- 
felf. On this principle, all advice 
againft evil of every kind ts quite 
fuperfluous,—which pofition  in- 
volves in it this abfurdity, that it pre- 
cludes the means by which whatever 
is wrong is to be laid wafte. ‘The 
advice of Gamaliel was unqueftion- 
ably good : but the fentiment which 
he held up, or at leaft that which is 
fometimes inferred from it, does not 
appear to be well-founded. The apo- 
ftles ought to have been let alone, be- 
caufe they were right, being in the 
difcharge of their duty ; nor fhould 
any be hurt, either in perfon or pro- 

rty, let their fentiments or conduct 
be as they may, if the community 
are not injured thereby.— Yet many 
foolifh opinions have remained for 
ages, which had no better foundati- 
on inthe beginning, than the pre- 
fumption of a bold fanatic, or re- 
ligious impofture. 

There are now in this city fome 
of the difciples of a certain Jemimah 
Wilkinfon, a native of Rhode-Ifland, 
who profeffes ‘* fhe is Jefus Chrift, 
come again in the fleth a fecond 
time, without fin unto falvation ;” 
tho’ it fhould be noted, that her 
followers do not admit fhe is a wo- 
man, as a female Meffiah appears an 
incongtuity, and they therefore of 
confequence deny her name, and ap- 
pear to refent it as an affront when 
fhe is called Jemimah Wilkinfon, 
and declare in the mott folemn man- 
ner they know no fuch perfon. Some 
of the fociety, when afked to ex- 
slain themfelves, do it after the fol- 
[wii manner ; ** That the names 
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of perfons moft properly belong to 
the foul ; but while body and foul 
are in union, the body may alfo be 
called by the name of the foul ; but 
when a perfon dies, and the foul 
leaves the body, the body then can 
no more be cailed by its former 
name :—now fome years ago there 
was a per‘on of the name of jemimah 
Wilkinfon, but fhe died, and her 
foul went to heaven, atter which 
the divine fpirit re-animated that 
fame body, and it arofe from the 
dead ; now this divine inhabitant is 
Chrift Jefus our Lord, the friend to 
all mankind, and gives his name to 
the body to which he is united, and 
therefore body and [pirit, conjointly, 
are the univerfal friend.” To com- 
plete the character of fo extraordina- 
ry aperfonage, fhe has her attend- 
ants of the, extraordinary kind alfo, 
and thofe attendants are faid to be 


* the two witnefles which are prophe- 


fied of by John the divine in the 
Revelations. See chap. xi. from 
the 3d to the 13th verfes. “* And 
‘** [ will give power unto my two 
“* witnefles, and they fhall prophefy 
** a thoufandtwo hundred and three- 
** feore days clothed in fackcloth ; 
thefe are the two olive-trees, and 
the two candletticks, ftanding be- 
** fore the God of theearth, and it any 
** man will hurt them, fire proceed- 
‘© eth out of their mouths, and de- 
voureth their enemies ; and if any 
** man will hurt them, he muft in 
** this manner be killed. 'Thefe have 
power to fhut heaven, that it rain 
not in the days of their prophefy, 
and have power over waters to 
turn them to blood, and to {mite 
** the earth with all plagues, as oft- 
en as they will. And when they 
fhali have finifhed their teftimonv, 
«© the beaft that afcendeth out of the 
** bottomlefs pit, fhall make war 
againtt them, and fhall overcome 
** them, and kill them. And their 
*© dead bodies fhall lie in the ftreet 
“ ot 
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“ of the great city, which fpiri- 
** tually is called Sodom and Egypt, 
** where alfo our Lord was crucified. 
** And they of the people, and kin- 
‘* dreds, and tongues, and nations, 
«© fhall fee their dead bodies three 
‘© days and a half, and fhall not fut- 
“© fer their dead bodies to be put in 
** graves. And they that dwell up- 
“© on the earth, fhall rejoice over 
«© them, and make merry, and fhail 
“* fend gifts one to another, becauie 
** thefe two prophets tormented them 
** chat dwelt on the face of the earth. 
«© And after three days and a half, 
** the fpirit of life from God en- 
“* tered into them, and they ftood 
** upon their feet, and — fear 
** fell upon them which faw them. 
«* And they heard a great voice 
‘‘ from heaven, faying, come up 
*« hither. And they afcended up to 
** heaven in a cloud, and their ene- 
<¢ mies beheld them.” 

The extraordinary perfonages a- 
bove defcribed, according to this 
fanaticifm, are a certain James Par- 
ker and Sarah Richards. The latter 
is now in this city, with fome 
others, both men and women, the 
difciples of Jemimah Wilkinfon, and 
are endeavouring to eftablifh the fo- 
ciety here, meeting often together 
for that purpofe. 

To fuch of the curious as have 
never feen thofe fingular people, and 
perhaps never will, it may afford 
fome fatisfaction to defcribe their 
perfons. The univerfal friend, as 
fhe is ftyled, appears to be about 
thirty years of age, about the mid- 
dle fize of women, not genteel im 
her perfon, and rather aukward in 
her carriage, her complexion good, 
her eyes black, and remarkably bril- 
Jiant, her hair black, and waving 
in beautiful ringlets upon her neck 
and fhoulders, her features regular, 
and the whole of her face thought 
by many to be perfeétiy beautiful. 
As fhe is not to be fuppofed of ei- 


ther fex, fo this neutrality is mani- 
fet in her external appearance. She 
wears no cap, letting her hair hang 
down upon her neck and fhoulders, 
as above defcribed. She wears her 
neckcloth like aman. Her thift but- 
tons round her neck, and het thift- 
fleeves are brought down to her 
hands, and’ buttoned as is common 
with men, Her outfide garment is 
a loofe robe, that refembles a morn- 
ing gown, fuch as both mea and 
women commonly wear. Under this, 
it is faid, her apparel is very ¢xpen- 
five: and the form of it conveys 
the fame idea, as her external ap- 
pearance, of her being neither man 
nor weman ; her underitanding not 
deficient, except touching her religi- 
ous fanaticifm. She is very  illite- 
rate—but her memory is very great. 
She is very artful in difcovering 
many circumftances which happen 
among her difciples, and in making 
them believe, that, as fhe is divine, 
nothing can be hid from her, On 
all occaiions, fhe requires the moft 
extraordinary attendance that can be 
beitowed upon her, having little re- 
gard to the conveniency of fainilies 
wherever fhe happens to be, and one 
or more of her difciples ufually at- 
tending upon her, and ready to do 
her the moft menial fervice. Her 
voice is mafculine, and her pronun- 
ciation in the peculiar diale¢t of the 
mott illiterate of the country people 
of New-England. Her preaching 
has but little conne¢tion, and fre- 
quently very lengthy, ftanding at 
times for feveral hours, fometimes 
cold and languid, but at other times 
it is faid fhe is lively, and difcovers 
that kind of zeal and animation 
which give reafon to fuppofe fhe 
may really apprehend herfelf to be a 
perfon that is divine. She is com- 
monly referved to ftrangers, and on- 
ly grows familiar as the difcovers in 
them a great refpeét for her; and 
as fhe is very attentive to the difpo- 
fition 
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fition of thofe about her, fhe foon 
diftinguifhes fuch as are affeéted by 
her peculiar manner. 

Her firft ‘addrefs to ftrangers is 
ufyally im an auftere, mafculine, au- 
thoritative tone of voice; with ex- 
pteflive countenance and piercing 
oye : and though thefe are the effects 
of her fpiritual pride, yet the often 
{trikes the beholder wah a profound 
awe, and the immoral are {Ometimes 
convicted before her, which ‘the is 
artful to improve, fo asto raife in 


' them:.a great veneration for her: 


and-when fhe difcovers any one pro- 
petly prepared in this way, fhe ufu- 
ally puts fome queition "to him re- 
lating sto her own fancied divinity. 
Of a-patticular perfon fhe aiked the 
following quettion— What God doft 
thou-worthip ? upon the »perfon re- 
plying—-The Creator of heaven and 
earth—fhe added—No» man” can 
come to the Father bat by mc— 
no man.can come to the Father but 
by the Son. Of:another perfon fhe 
afked, whom he took her ‘to be ? 
The perfon replied, he thought the 
had the fpirit of God. She then 
afked him, if he did not believe 
that Chrift was come within the 
vail? Such interrogations being ufu- 
ally accompanied with am appear- 
ance of high authority, and feem- 
ing fanctity, the perfon's judgment 
is often bewildered, and by this 
means prepared for a further decep- 
tion, which fhe well knows how to 
carry on, and fometimesends in a 
full and clear declaration to them of 
her being Jefus Chriit our Lord, to 
the amazement and profound vene- 
ration of the deceived believer. It 
is afferted that fome have fallen prof- 
trate at herfeet. But if fhe obferves 
that her ambiguous expreflions give 
fome offence, as difcovering fpiritu- 
al pride, fhe is then immediately re- 
ferved and cautious in what the fur- 
ther fays, and either advances or re- 
treats as occafions require. 

Vol. I, No. Il. 
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Sarah Richards, one of the wit- 
nefles before mentioned, is a widow, 
appears to be about twenty-eight 

ears of a¢e, is fenfible, and would 

a comely perfon, were fhe to drefs 
as becomes her fex. But as fhe imi- 
tates the perion they call*the friend, 
in her external appearance, and ‘par- 
ticularly in’ wearing her hair down 
like “a ‘man, fhe is by ‘that’ ‘means 
fomewhat disfigured. It is faid fhe 
is now clothed in what they call 
fackcloth (that is mourfing), in 
which fhe is to fult! the days of 
het prophecy ; fhe is remarkable for 
an infitmity of body, being fubject 
to a particular kind of fit in which 
fhe appears for fome time dead: up- 
on her recovering, fhe pretends fhe 
has converfed with the dead ; divers 
relations of this kind t.sving been 
taken down ,in writing ; the angel 
Raphael is her guardian angel, and 
at fome times. when the-is in thofe 
fits (or as they term them iets), 
fhe is condu¢ted by Raphael to dif 
tant parts of this world, and there 
fees what mankind are doing; ag 
other times taken to heaven, and 
fays, that the throne of Jefus at pre- 
fent is vacant, and will be fo until 
the friend afCends to’ heaven and is 
feated thereon. With the above, and 
many more idle reveries not‘ necef- 
fary to mention, does fhe entertain 
her credulous admirers.—James Par- 
ker, the other witnefs, appears to be 
about 45 year of age, is artful, con- 
ceited, and illiterate ; and .as the 
countenance of aman is fometimes 
a tell tale, fo thofe who are tkilled 
in phyfiognomy, may fee in his face 
the canning which lies hid in his 
heart, though varnifhed over with 
an apparent candour and freedom in 
cenverfation : and as he _pofleiies 
none of the fire of f divine enthufi- 
aft, fo neither does he poflefs that 
zeal which is neceflary to complete 
the charaéter of an impoftor ; he is 
crafty, but cold and unanimating, 
H and 
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and that moderate fhare of under- 
ftanding which he poffefles, does not 
appear fo much clouded with an 
imagination of his own fanétity, as 
he appears defirous of making others 
believe him a faint; and on the 
whole, it feems as if he endeavour- 
ed to be great among this mittaken 

le, from a principle of a moft 
ridiculous kind of vanity, and for 
the fake of an indolent life. But as 
there are divers of them who appear 
fimple and fincere, fo it is hoped 
amidit all this delufion of their un- 
derftanding, there are fome innocent 
among them ; but with refpect to 
the principal perfons in this fociety, 
the writer of thefe remarks gives it 
as his opinion, that they are villain- 
ous impoltors, and therefore fincere- 
ly hopes that all good people will 
hun them, unlefs it be to endeavour 
to reciaim them from their impicty. 


+ B® @-o- 
On the advantage of depending upon 


our etwn exertions. 


H OW refpeftable is he, who, 
trufting with a manly confi- 
dence to the efficacy of his own ex- 
ertions, encouniers, with due fenfe 
and energy, the various difficulties 
of life—and has no reproaches to 
make himfelf fora fpiritlefs negleé 
of his concerns! Such men rarely 
experience the frowns of the world, 
as, through timely induftry, they are 
enabled to defy the ill-nature of what 
is called fortune—a word often ufed 
by the indolent and undeferving, to 
fcreen their indolence and want of 
application. Perfons of this a¢tive 
and vigorous turn, are feldom difap- 

inted in their endeavours to efta- 
bli themfelves in that fyftem of life, 
which their reafonable aims have 
pointed at as atf.inable. Far differ- 
ent is ufually the fate of people of 
a contrary difpofition. By relying 
too much on near expectations, and 


bare poffibilities, fuch individuals 
may juftly be faid to deliver them- 
felves up to adventitious friendthips, 
and cafual advantages. ‘They are not 
aware that thefe ufually on 
the caprice of men, who perhaps 
will beitow them for fuch qualificati- 
ons, as the receivers would never 
have built a pretence upon, and for 
thofe ends which they never had in 
view—Whence it often happens, that 
inability or difinclination operating 
on the benefitted, their benefaétors 
contract an idea of their indolence 
or ingratitude, while they ought to 
blame themfelves for mittaking the 
capacity or difpofition of thofe 
whom they favoured—no man be- 
ing indifcriminately qualified ‘for 
every thing which may offer. This 
confequence, however, fhews the fa- 
tal inconvenience of having, through 
mifmanagement, forfeited the power 
to choofe that vocation in life for 


which we feel ourfeltes calculated ; 


and that by indolently refigning our- 
felves to the guidance of our ftars, 
(if fuch an expreflion may be tolera- 
ted) we of courfe lay ourfelves open 
to thofe unfortunate eme ies 
that fo conftantly attend thofe who 
place too confident and implicit a re- 
liance upon the friendfhip and bene- 
volence of others. Such a behaviour 
may well be likened to that of one, 
who, though poffefled of his fight, 
fhould require the affiftance of a con- 
duétor, and imagine that without 
him he fhould not be able to find his 
way with fecurity. 


“>: Sa@a>-e- 
On contentment. 


C ONTENTMENT, that 
bleffing without which all others 
are incomplete, is, if we are at the 
pains of exerting our reafon, one of 
the eafieft attainments in. life. We 
give ourfelves much unneceflary 
trouble in our enquiries, and _ 
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ble far abroad to find that which 
lies concealed at home. Happinefs, 
or content, (for the terms are fyno- 
nimous), depends much lefs on the 
acquifition of what we have not, 
than on the enjoyment of what we 
actually have. Unconfcious, or re- 

ardleis of what lies fully in our 
seg we grafp at objects difficult 
to attain—and which if we do at- 
tain, we foon let go, for the fame 
endlefs purfuit of others, Hence it 
happens, that, ever running after 


, New means, we are eonftantly ne- 


glecting to ufe thofe we have already 
mattered, inorder to accomplith 
thofe ends fer which they were pro- 
cured. This proceeds from the ex- 
ceffive vehemence, with which men 
are actuated in the chace of felicity, 
and from the ignorant apprehenfion, 
that we cannot fecure it - too ma- 
ny methods ; iia me are 
mana ntof avery few, wi 

a entirely fufficient. An argu- 
ment of this may be produced from 
thofe conditions among mankind, 
where content is univertally fuppo- 


fed moftly to dwell. They are ‘Bene: 


rally fuch as abfolutely exclude all 
ideas of thofe numerous luxuriances 
and refinements, which are by fo 
many deemed the fureft ways and 
means to live happy and fatished, 
But of thefe they demonftrate the 
inutility and the unfatisfactorinefs ; 
and by that fuperior evennefs and fe- 
renity with which they are ufually 
accompanied, they feem incontro- 
vertibly to prove, that unlefs nature 
has gifted us with very pure and 
clear conceptions of things, we are 
by fo many removes more diftant 
from happinefs, as we are furrounded 
with abilities and incitements to gra- 
tify our paflions. 
DDD -0- 
Thoughts on detrafion, 


“paper = are many men pof- 
felled of a notion, falfe and 


abfurd as it is, that the deftrntion 
of other cy reputation is the 
building of their own ; that phat- 
ever food qualities they have, gr 
would be thought to have, will be ren- 
dered more confpicuous, by throw- 
ing a fhade over thofe Pf others : 
But this is fo far from anfwering the 
purpofe aimed ac, that it often gives 
to the hearer a fufpicion, that the 
perfon who is fo fond of expatiating 
on the faults and follics of his neigh- 
bour, does it only with a view of 
drawing off an: attention to his own, 
This mean and ungenerous fpirit, 
thefe ill-natured humours, this more 
than fiend-like difpofition, is fo ex- 
tremely bafe and ablard, that if 
ftrong inftances were not feen daily 
through life, it would be almoft im- 
poflible for a man of fenfe to be- 
lieve them, For my part, I would 
not be thought outrageoully virtu- 
ous: J have foibles, and many : but 
if I am totally free from any of the 
common okneliee of mankind, I 
take it to be this—I trouble myfelf 
about no man’s bufinefs that does 
not concern me : nor do I ever lef- 
fen the reputation of any perfon, 
without reafon, and when I do, it is 
in the face of day, openly and with- 
out difguife: for I think no man 
or fet of men ought to afcend the 
judgment feat of fame, or dare to 
ufe the whip of cenfure, without be- 
ing armed with the focial virtues, 
juttice and humanity, which the ge- 
nerality of rigid cenfurers are deiti- 
tute of, And were the parties de- 
famed to reverfe the mirror, the fons 
of calumny would be afhamed of 
their blacknefs, and fhudder at their 
own deformity. Many learned and 
eminent authors have taught us, that 
the feat of that ever detettable vice, 
calumny, is folely lodged in the 
breafts of people of mean and fer- 
vile difpofitions : while, on the other 
hand, the foundation of thofe vir- 
tues, juftice and humanity, fo very 
neceflary 
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neceffary -to srender fociety perfect, 
are only found with 4 and 
difineerefted minds, the trath of 
which is. very plainly evidenced in 
every action of human life. 


“0 - SOS 0 
On the happine/s of dam-fric life. 


N active life is expofed to ma- 
ny evils, which’ cannot reach 
a ftate of retirement; but itis found, 
by the uniform experience of mian- 
kind, to be upon the whole, produc- 
tive of the moft happinefs. All men 
are defirous of avoiding the liitleff- 
nefs of an unemployed condition. 
Without the incentives of ambition, 
of fame, of interefe, of emulation, 
men eagerly rufh upon hazardous 
and painful enterprizes. ‘There is a 
= fucceffion of ideas, a warm 
ow of fpirits, and an animated fen- 
fation, confequent on exertion, which 
amply compenfates for ‘the chagrin 
of difappointment, and ‘the fatigue 
of uninterrupted attention. 

One of the moft ufeful effects of 
action is, that it renders repofe agree- 
able. Perpetual reft is pain of the 
moft intolerable kind. But a judi- 
cious interchange of reft and motion, 
of indolent enjoyment and ftrenacus 
efforts, gives a true relith of life; 
which, when too tranquil, is infipid, 
and when too much agitated, dif- 
guitfal. 

This fweet repofe, which is ne- 
ceflary to reftore, by relaxing the 
tone of the weary mind, has been 
fought for by the wifeft and greateft 
of men at their own fire-fide. Sena- 
tors and heroes have fhut out the ac- 
clamations of an applauding world, 
to enjoy the prattling of their little 
ones, and to partake the endearments 
of family converfation. They knew 
that even their beft friends, in the 
common intercourfe of life, were 
in fome degree a¢tuated by intereft- 
ed motives in difplaying their affec- 


On the happincft of domeftic life. 


tion; that many of their followers 
applauded them in hopes of reward ; 
and ‘that the giddy multitude, how- 
ever zealous, were not always judi- 
cious in their approbation. But the 
attentions paid them at their fire-fide, 
and the files which exhilirated 
their own table, were the genuine 
refult of undifflembled love. 

‘The nurfery has often alleviated 
the fatigues of the bar and fenare- 
houfe. Nothing contributes more to 
raife the gentle, pleafing emotions, 
than the view of infant innocence, 
enjoying the raptures of a game at 
play. All the fentiments of uncon- 
trouled nature, difplay themfelves to 
the view, and furnifh matter for 
agreeable reflection to the mind. of 
the philofophical obferver. To prat- 
tle with children in their little plea- 
fures, is by no tMieans unmanly. It is 
one of the pureft fources of mirth. 
It has an influence in amending the 


heart, which neceflarily takes a tinc- 


ture from the company that fur- 
rounds us. Innocence as well as 
guilt is communicated and increafed 
by the contagion of example, And 
the great author of evangelical phi- 
lofophy, has taught us to emulate 
the fimplicity of the infantine age. 
He feems indeed himfelf to have been 
delighted with their prefence, and 
found in them, what he in vain fought 
among thofe who judged thenifelves 
their fuperiors, unpolluted purity of 
heart. 

‘Among the great variety of pic- 
tures, which the vivid imagination 
of Homer has difplayed throughout 
the Iliad, there is not one more pleaf- 
ing than the family-piece, which re- 
prefents the parting interview between 
Heétor and Andromache. The heart 
is interefted, as well as the imagina- 
tion delighted, The hero ceafes to 
be terrible, that he may become 
amiable. We admire him while he 
ftands completely armed in the fieid 
of battle : but we love him more 
while 
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while he es off his ‘helmet, 


that he may not frighten his little 
boy with its‘nodding plumes. We 
are refrefthed. with ‘the tender foene 
of domeftic love, while all around 
us bteathes rage and difeord. We 
are pleafed to fee the arm which is 
fhortly to deal death and deftruction 
among a hott of foes, employed in 
carefling an ifffant fon with the em- 
braces of paternal Jove. A_profef- 
fed critic would attribute the pleaf- 
ing effect entirely to contraft: bat 


' the heart has declared, previoufly to 


the‘enquiries of criticiint, that it is 
chiefly derived from that fatisfa¢tion 
which we naturally feel in"beholding 
great characters engaged in tender 
and amiable employments. 

But, after all that is faid of the 
purity and folidity of domeilic joys, 
they unfortunately aoe to a great 
pact of mankind infipid, unmaanly, 
and capable of fatisfying none but 
the weak, the fpiritlefs, the inexpe- 
rienced, and the effeminate.—The 
pretenders to wit and modern philo- 
fophy, are often found to renounce 
the received opinions of prudential 
conduét ; and while they affect a fupe- 
rior liberality, to regulate their lives 
by the moft felfith principl:s.—-What- 
ever appears to have little tendency 
to promote perfonal pleafure and ad- 
vantage, they leave to be performed 
by thofe fimple individuals who are 
dull enough to purfue the journey 
of life, by the ftrait road of common 
fenfe. It is true, they will allow the 
world mutt be replenifhed by a per- 
petual fucceffion ; and it is “no lefs 
trae, that an offspring once intro- 
duced inf® the world, require’ all 
the care of painful attention. But iet 
the tafk be referved for meaner fpi- 
rits. If the paflions can be gratiited 
without the painful confequences, 
they eagerly feize the indulgence. 
But the toil of education they leave 
to thofe whg are fools enough to 
take a pleafure in it. There will 


always be a fufficient number, whofe ~ 
Ri Ars a ee for the fake of 
indulgin ir paffions, to enga 

ina life a perpetual anxiety. othe 
fool’s paradife will never be deferted. 

Prefumptuous .as are thefe preten- 
ders to a newly invented fyftem of 
Jars mtui it is not to be fuppo- 
ed they will think themfelves fupe- 
rior to Cicero. Yet Cicero, with 
all his liberality of mind, fele the 
tendernefs of conjugal and paternal 
attachment, and acknowledged that, 
at one time, he received no fatisfac- 
tiott in any company but that of his 
wife, his little daughter, and, to 
ufe his own epithet, his boxied young 
Cicero. ‘The great fir Thomas More, 
whom nobody will fufpect of mar- 
rownefs of mind, who by a very 
fingular treatife evinced that he was 
capable of thipking and of choofing 
for himfelf, has left it on record, 
that he devoted a great fhare of his 
time, from the united motives of 
duty and delight, to the amufement 
of his children. 

It will be objected by thofe who 
pretend to have formed their ideas 
of life from obfervation, that do- 
meftic happinefs, however pleafing 
in defcription, like many a poetic 
dream, is but an alluring picture, 
defigned by a good heart, nd paint- 
ed in glowing colours by a lively 
fancy. The company, fay they, even 
of thofe we love, occafions an in- 
fipidity. Infipidity grows into dif- 
gut. Difguit, sm We A fours 
the temper. Peevithnefs is the na- 
tural confequence. The domeftic 
circumftances become the fcene of 
difpute. Mutual agtipathy is inge- 
nious in devifing mutual torment. 
Sullen filence or malignant remarks 
fill up every hour, till the arrival of 
a ftranger caufes 2 temporary re- 
ftraint, and exites that good humour 
which ought to be difplayed among 
thofe whom the bonds of affection 
and of blood have already united. 
Experience, 
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Experience, indeed, proves that 
thefe remarks are fometimes verified. 
But that there is much domettic mi- 
fery is no argument that there is no 
domeftic happinefs. 

Natural arte natural ill-tem- 
per, acquired il} habits, want of edu- 
cation, iliberal manners, and neglect 
of the common rules of difcretion, 

ill renderevery fpecics of intercourfe 
ifagreeable. When thofe are united 
by connubial ties, who are feparated 
by natural and inherent diverfity, no 
wonder if that degree of happinefs, 
which can only refult from a proper 
union, is unknown, 

In the forced alliance, which the 
se of Mi ge mage eRe gtd of the 
erpent with t ove, of the tyger 
willl the lamb, there can be no 
When we expatiate on the happinefs 
of the dqmeitic groupe, we prefup- 
pofe that all who compofe it, were 
originally affimilated by affection, 


and are ftill kept in union by difcreet _ 


friendfhip, Where this is not the 
cafe, the cenfure muft fall on the dif 
cordant difpofitions of the parties, 
and not on the effentia! nature of do- 
meftic intercourfe, 

To form, under the dire€&tion of 
prudence, an early conjugal attach- 
ment, is one of the beft fecurities of 
virtue. The duties called forth by 
the relations of hufband and father, 
are of that tender kind, which in- 
fpire goodnefs and humanity, He 
who beholds a woman whom he loves, 
and an helplefs jnfant looking up 
to him for fupport, will not eafily 
be induced to indulge an unbe- 
coming extravagance, or devote 
himfelf to indolence. He who has a 
rifing family to introduce into a vi- 
cious world, will be cautious of fet- 
ting a bad example, the contagion 
of which, when it proceeds Son 
parental authority, muft be irrefift- 
ably malignant. ‘Thus many, who, 
in their individual and unconneéted 
ftate, would probably have fpent a 
life not only ufelefs to others, but 


Difruafives againft fuicide, 


prodigy ent abandoned in itfelf, 
ve me valuable members of 


the community, and haye arrived at 
a degree.of moral improvement to 
which they would not otherwile 
have attained. 
The contempt in which domeflic 
leafyres have in modern times been 
hetd, isa mark of profligacy. It is 
alfo a proof of a prevailing igno- 
rance A real enjoyment. It argues a. 
defect in tafte and judgment, as well 
as in morals, For the general voice 
of the experienced in ages pait, has 
declared, that the trueit happinefs 
is to be found at home. 


->- > DSF ~-o~ 
Diffuapfives againft Suicide. ' 


T F you are diftrefled in mind, 


Live! ferenity and joy may 
yet dawn upon our foul. 

If you are contented and chearful, 
Live! and generoufly diffufe that 
happinefs to others. 

If misfortunes have befallen you, 
by your own mifcondué, Live! 
and be wifer for the future, 

If they have befallen you, by the 
fault of others, Live! you have 
cone wherewith to reproach your- 
Cit, 

If you are indigent and helplefs, 
Live! the face of things may 
agreeably change. 

If you are rich and profperous, 
i 1ve! and enjoy what you poflefs, 

If another hath injured you, Live ! 
his own crime will be his punifhment, 

If you have injured another, 
tty £} and recompence it by your 
good offices. » 

If your charaéter be attacked un- 
jufily, Live! time will remove 
the afperfion, 

If the reproaches are well found- 
ed, trv £! and deferve them not 
in future. 

If you are at prefent obfcure and 
undiftinguifhed, t 1 v 2! to be one 
day more confpicuous, If 
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If you are already eminent and ap- 
ded, i1iv_e.! and enjoy the As. 
nours you have acquired. 

If your fuccefs is not equal to 
your merit, L1v &! ia the confci- 
oufnefs of having deferved better. 

If your fuscele hath exceeded your 
merit, Live! and arrogate not 
too mach to yourfelf. 

If you have béen negligent and 


- ufelefs to fociety, . 1 v ©! and make 


amends by your future comduct. 
If you have been ative. and in- 


' duftrious, t1v 8! and communi- 


cate your improvements to others. 

If you have. fpiteful enemies, 
rive! and difappoint their ma- 
levolence, 

If you have kind and faithful 
friends, tiv! to blefs and protcét 
them. 

If you have hitherto been impious 
and wicked, 11 v &! and repent of 
your fins. 

If you have been wife and virtu- 
ous, Live! forthe future benefit 
of mankind.. 

If you difbelieve a future ftate, 
tive! and be as ufeful in this as 
you can. 


And laftly : If you hope for im. 
mortality, Live! -and prepare to 
enjoy it. 

“0-2 =>-e~ 


W HAT a high value ought 


we to fet on liberty, fince 
without it nothing great or fuitable 
to the dignity of human nature can 
be poffibly produced ! Slavery is the 
fetter of the tongue, the chain- of 
the mind, as well as of the body ; 
it embitters life, fours and corrupts 
the cog rr damps_ the towering fa- 
culties implanted within us, and fti- 
fies in the birth the feeds of every 
thing that is amiable, generous, and 
hoble. Reafon and freedom are out 
own, and given to continue fop we 
are to ufe, but cannot refign them 
without rebelling againi him: who 
gave them. |, 
1 D> |S @ --2- 


HEN we have fuerit, we 

need not apprehend its ly- 
ing too obfcure ; our enemies will 
often prove its friends ; by calling 
it in queftion, they will excite the 
waprejudiced part of the world, who 
are always the moft numerous, in 
our favour. 
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On the emigration io America, and pio- 
pling the weflern country —By P. 
F réeneau, 


“ O weftern woods and lonely 
lains, 

Palemon from the crowd departs, 
Where nature’s wildeft genius reigns, 
"To tame the foil, and plant the arts— 
What wonders there thall freedom 

thew ! 

What mighty fates fucceflive grow ! 


From Europe’s proud, defpotic fhores, 

Hither the ftranger takes his way, 

And, in our new-found world, 
explores 

A happier foil—a milder fway— 

Where no proud defpot holds him 


down, 


No flaves infult him witha crown, 


What charming {cenes attract the eve 
On wild Ohio’s favage ftream ! 
Here nature reigns, whofe works 

outvie 
‘The boldeft pattern art can frame— 
Here ages paft have roll’d away, 
And forefts bloom’d but to decay. 


From thefe fair plains, thefe rural 
feats, 
(So long conceal’d, fo lately known) 
Th’ unfocial Indian far retreats, 
‘To make fome other clime his 
own— 
Where other ftreams, lefs pleafing 
flow, 
And darker forefts round him grow. 
(reat 











Great fire of floods! * whofe rapid 
wave 
Thro’ various cou:..ries take its 
way, 
To which creating nature gave _ 
Unnumber’d ftreams to fwell thy 
{way : 
No longer hall they ufelefs prove, 
Nor idly through the foreft rove. 


No longer fhall thy princely flood 
From diitant lakes, be fwell’d in 
vain ; * 
Nor longer, through a darkfome 
w . ; 
Advance, unnotic’d, to the main: 
Far other ends the fates decree, 
And commerce plans new freights 
for thee. 


While virtue warms the gen’rous 
breaft, 
Here heav’n-born freedom hall 
refide ; 
Nor fhali the voice of war moleft, 
Nor Europe's all-afpiring pride : 
Here reafon fhall new laws devife, 
And order from confufion rife. 


Forfaking kings and regal ftate, 
With all their pomp and fancied 
The trav ‘ler owns—convinc’d—tho’ 
_ Jate, 
No realm fo free, fo bleft as this : 
‘The eaft is half to flaves coetg <, 
And half to flavery more refin’d. 


O come the time, and hafte the day, 
“When man fhall man no longer 
crufh! 
When reafon hall enforce her fway, 
Nor thofe fair regions raife our 
blufh, 
Where ftill the African complains, 
And mourns his, yet unbroken, 
chains. 


Far brighter fcenes, a future age, 
The mufe preditts, “thefe ftates 
fhall hail, 
Whofe genius fhall the world engage, 
Whofe deeds fhall over ath 
prevail ! 
* Miffiffippi. 


And happier f ems bring to view, 
Than ever eaitern fages knew. 
PDD 
The new/monger: By the fame. 
‘* Nimium notus omnibus, 
© Moritur ‘gnetus fbi.” —Seneca. 
N infect lives among mankind, 
For what wife ends by fate 
defign’d, 
T never yet could clearly find. 
In pain for all, and thank’d by none, 
And moft perplex’d, when moft alone, 
No ftate regards him, or the throne. 
The flow’rs that deck the fummer 
field, eth 
The vernal bloom that fro cénceal’d, 
To him no fpark of pleafure yield. 
He life fupports on feif-eteem, 
He plans, contrives, and lives by 
fcheme, - 
And fpoils good paper many a rheam, 
Diftrefs’d for thofe fie never faw, 
Of kings and princes not in awe, 
He {corns their mandates and their 


law. 


Relief he finds for others’ woes : 
The wants of all the world “he 

knows— ' 
His boots are only out at toes. 


Now” Europe’s feuds employ his 
brains, 

Now Afia’s news his head contains : 

But ftill his labour for his: pains. 


The river Scheldt he opens wide, 
And Jdfeph’s fhips in triumph ride : 
The Dutchmen are not on his fide. 
On great affairs condemn’d.,to fret, 
The int’reft of our foreign debt, 
He hopes good Louis. may forget. 
He fears the bank will hurt our trade, : 
And fall it muft without his aid— 
And yet his barber goes unpaid. 

Our weftern pofts (which Britons keep 
In fpite of treaties) break his fleep : 
He plans their conqueft at one fweep. : 


He 
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He grumbles at the price of flour, 
Then mourns and Yast many an 


hour, 
‘That congrefs have fo little pow’r. 
Although he has no fhips to lofe, 
The Algerines he dares abufe, 
And longs to hear fome better news. 
The French, he thinks, will foon 
prepare 
To undertake fome grand affair, 
- ** So ’tis but war, we need not care.” 


Where Miffiffippi laves thé plain, 

He hopes the bold Kentacke f{wain 

' Will feize her forts, and plague old 
Spain. . 

Such morning thoughts, fuch evening 
a 

Through long dull nights he plans 
odd itidees 4 ‘ 


To difpoffefs her of thofe ftreams. 


He prophecies the time will come, 

When few fhall drink Weft India 
rum— 

Our fpirits will be proof at home. 


The tories on New-Scotland’s coat, 
He deems may all their freedom boatt 
In half a century at moft. 


Then fhakes his head, and fhifts the 
{cene ; 

Talks much about the emprefs queen, 

And wonders what the Germans 
mean. 


He doubts, and frets, and feems 
afraid, 

The ftates will lofe by China trade, 

Since dollars for their tea are paid. 


He hopes that by the month of June 
Lunardi, in his new balloon, 
Will make a journey to the moon. 


‘Thus all the bus’nefs of mankind, 

And all the follies we might find, 

Are huddled in his crazy mind : 

Till doom’d to think of new affairs, 

At laft with death he walks down 
ftairs, 

And leaves—the wide world to his 
heirs, 


I 


Ode on the birth-day of gen. Waja- 
ington. By Peter Markoe, 
Recitative. 

ARENT of foothing airs and 
lofty ftrains, 

Who near the throne of God 
Haft fix’d thy bleit abode, 
Defcend to giadden our’ war-wafted 

plains. Rt 
Chorus. 
Hither thy courfe, lov’d cherub, 
bend ; : 
The drum fhall drive thee hence no 
more ; 
Hufh’d is the angry cannon’s roar; 
Celettial HARMONY, defcend. 
Air. 
Thee the prudent merchant greets, 
Commerce fpreads her ready fail, 
Fearlefs now of hoftile fleets, 
And invokes the fav’ring gale. 
GANGES, flarting from his bed, 
Hails the barks of DELAWARE: 
Afia’s defpots view with dread 
FREEDOM’s enfigns wating there. 
Recitative. 
Secure from harm, the f{wain his 
hours employs 
In healthful labours and domeftic 
joys ; 
Scatters the future harveft, void of 
care. 
Nor fears a horrid interval of war. 
Air. 
The cruel invader is fled : 
The founds of hoftility ceafe, 
Mild induftry reigns in its ftead, 
And the hufbandman’s heart is at 
eafe ; 
With vigour he grafps the quick flail : 
Or jocund he bends o’er the 
plough : 
At evening he tells the foft tale : 
And the maiden repeats the fond 
vow. 
Recitative. 
Genius and art ia happy union meet : 
This to invent, and that the plan 
complete, 
And, as her work firm induftry pur- 
fues, 
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162 
The gen’ral blifs exulting Freedom 


views. 


Air. ; 
See the ftately manfion rife! 
Swift the ready thuttle flies ! 
Labour, as he deals his blows, 
O’er the founding anvil glows. 
Arts thall thrive without controul ; 
FREEDOM animates the whole ! 


Chorus. Hither thy courfe, Se. 


Recitative. 
EARNING, difgufted with the 
monkifh cell, 
Delights amidft the bufy fcene to 
dwell : 
With fcorn fhe views the former 
narrow plan, 
And in the ftudious youth prepares 
the aétive man. 
Air. 
In Academus’ facred thade, 
Inftructive Plato fondly ftray’d, 
Sicilia’s fons his aid implore, 
To foothe their tyrant’s rage with 
philofophic lore. 
In vain he tries, with lenient art, 
To heal the cruel defpot’s heart. 
Forc’d by experience to defpair, 
Hegives the flacken’d reinsto Dion 
and to war. 
Recitative. 


The nok a bolden ftrain in rapture 
pours ; 
** Plato and Dion both,”’ the cries, 


** are ours. 
*«* FRANKLIN the fage’s true re- 
** ward has won : 
«© Conqueft and glory grace our 
« WASHINGTON,” 
Air. 
Oft as this aufpicious day, 
Sacred to honour, fhall return, 
Let FREEDOM pour the gratefullay, 
And haughty tyrants mourn. 
On this ibpislons day. was giv’n 
A CHIEF as good as brave, 
Who, emulates all-gracious heav’n, 
And triumph’d but to fave. 


Chorus. Hither thy courfe, Se. 
Recitative. 

Ye virtuous men whom wifdom lead 

to fhare 


Ode on the opening of the bridge ever Charles river. 


You well-earn'd freedom with each 
younger heir* ; 

Thus firmly binding to the gen’ral 
weal — 

Hearts which abound in gratitude 
and zeal ; 

With candour liften to th’ ingenuous 


ays, 
Which found the HERO’s and the 
PATRIOT’s praife. 
i Air. 
From various lands and climes we 
come, 
Invited to this commor home, 
Refolv’d to guard the facred rights 
you gave ; 
Unwarp’d by favour or by fear, 
In FREEDOM's caufe to perfevere, 
To hate a tyrant, and to fcorn a 
flave. 
“> ep] --o-~ 
ODE on the opening of the bridge over 
Charles A nates to Charli. 
town, on the 17th day of June, 
1786, being the eleventh anniver- 
Sary of the battle of Bunker’ s-hill. 


By Thomas Dawes, ¢fquire. 


OW let rich mufic found, 
And all the region round, 
With rapture fill. 
Let the full trump of fame, 
To heav’n itfelf proclaim 
The everlafting name 
Of Bunker’s-hill. 


Beneath his fky-wrapt brow, 
What heroes fleep below— 
How dear to Jove! 

. Not more belov’d were thofe, 
Who foil’d celeftial foes, 
When the old giants rofe, 

To arms above. 


Now fcarce eleven fhort years 
Have roll’d their rapid fpheres 
Through heav’n’s high road, 
Since o'er yon {welling tide, 
Pafs’d 


NOTE. 


* I. BE, Each emigrant to this 
country. 











al 


Pafs’d all the Britith pride, 
And water’d Bunker's fide | 
‘ With precious blood. 
Then Charl’ftown’s gilded fpires 
Felt unrelenting fires, 
And {unk in night : 
Bat phoenix-like they'll rife, 
From where their ruin lies, 
And ftrike th’ altonifh’d eyes 
With glories bright. 
Meand’ring to the deep, 
- Majeflic Charles fhall-weep 
Of war no more. 
Fam’d as the Appian way, 
The world’s firft bridge, to-day 
All nations fhall convey 
From fhore to More. 


On our bleft mountain’s head, 
The feftive board we'll fpread 
With viands high. ; 
Let joy’s full bowl go round, 
With public fpirit crown’d, 
We'll confecrate the ground 
To liberty, 
“> a> > 
The old foldier. 
** Pity the forrows of a poor old man.”* 


Gu was the blue expanfe, 

the day ferene, 

Ail nature wore an univerfal green: 

Smooth pafs'd fair Schuylkill’s wave, 
delightful flood ! 

As, mufing, on its verdant banks I 


There wrap’d in praife, Oh bounteous 
God ! to thee, 

Who bleft this happy land with 
liberty : 

And thou", the inftrument in virtue’s 
caufe, 

Who bravely freed us from oppreflive 
laws ! 

An aged foldier ina voice of grief, 

Shew’d his grey locks, and thus im- 
plor’d relief ; 


Ob youth, who, yet a ftranger to 
diftrefs, af 


NOTE. 
* Our great American Fabius, 


The old foldier.. 
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Feel not (like me) th’ extremes of 
wretchednefs ! 
If, in thy country’s caufe thy bofum 
glows, 
That country, late o’erfpread by 
barb’rous foes— 
In whofe defence, life’s richeft blood 
was drain’d 
From thefe poor limbs, while yet a 
drop remain’d. 
Now worn with toil, and impotent 
with ape, . 
Soon ete leave this joylefs mortal 
atiak 
Yet.if humanity,*with genial heat, 
Expands thy foul to a€tions good and 
reat, 
Some trifling help, which may you 
never need, 
Oh give, and heav’n reward the pious 
deed. 
Once gay in life, and free from anx- 
10us Care} 
I through the furrows drove the fhin- 
ing fhare— 
I faw my waving fields with plenty 
crown’d, 
And yellow Ceres, joyous, fmile 
' around ; 
*Till rous’d by freedom at my coun- 
try’s call, 
Ileft my peserfal home, and gave 
up al 


Now fore’d, alas! to beg my hard 
earn’d bread, 

This crazy body longs to join the 
dead : 


Ungrateful country! when the dan- 
er’s O’er, 

Your braveft fons cold charity im- 
plore! 


Children of wealth, in downy 
pleafure bred, 
Pamper'd in eafe, by fav’ring for- 
tune fed ; 7 
Who view with thoughtlefs eye the 
_ humble poor, 
That glean their fcanty meals from 
door to door ; 
Ah! heave for me a fympathetic figh, 
And wipe the falling tear from for- 
row’s cy. Hyman 
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Hymn.—On Tench Tilghman, ef. 


Hyn lately funy at St. George's cha- 
pel, New York, by @ number of cha- 
riy Jtholars, after a charity jermon 
preached for the benefit of the fchoal 

_ in which they ave educated, Se. 


Pater of mercy! hear our 
pray'r, 
or thofe who aid us now, 
0 eafe our want, and foothe our 
care, 


And teach us thee to know. 


Each heart and hand that lends us aid, 
Thou dott infpire and guide ; 

Nor is their bounty, urirepaid, 
Who tor the poor provide. 

Angels that high in glory dwell, 
Thy love patérnal fhare :— 

The poor man weeping in his cell, 
Is not beneath thy care. 


The fhining worlds above confefs 
Thy glories never fail : 

Thy hands with modeft beanty drefs 
The lillies of the vale. ) 

Thou ftill {halt be our grateful theme : 
Thy praife we'll ever fing ; 

Our friends the kind tefrefhing ftream, 
But thou th’ anfailing fpring. 

Jef, thy fov’reign grace difpenfe; 
From fin to igh free : rr 

Through all the paths of innocence, 
Oh ! lead us up to thee. 

Hallelaiah, Ame. 
To the memory of the late Tench Tilgh- 


man, ¢f9. of Baltimore. By Fubn 
Swanwick, of]. 


Y E Mafes! weep o’er Tilgh- 
man’s facred tomb, 


And plant around it flow’rs of end- 
fs bloom : 7 
Oh:! be it your’s to eternize hisname, 
And found your lyres to his immor- 
, . tal fame. 

And thou, O Honours’ parent of the 
brave, 

Keep conftant vigils at thy foldier’s 
grave, 


Let no rude ftep profane the awful 
eed, 


Where pious hands have now his 
afhes laid. 

pacer a? Columbia, miftrefs of the 
oll, . 

To whom devoted was his martial 
toil, 


Place high his enfigns in that pile 


augutt, 

Which thou thalt raife hereafter from 
the dutt, 

To hold the archives of thy fplendid 
reign, 

And all thy warlike trophies to con- 


tein, 

Oh! think how faithful in each try- 
ing hour, 

Thy ‘Tilghman fought to clevate 
that pow’r, 

And let a tear drop grateful on his 
urn, 

Which honour guards, and all the 
mufes mourn, 

O Death ! how fure the arrows {ped 
by thee : 

Could worth have: ftay’d them, 
Tilghman had been free. 

But no—thy altars glory in the tide 

Of precious blood, hy fall of chiefs 
fupply’d. see 

Who next thall yield to thy relentlel 
ftroke, 

Which, while it tears the ivy, threats 

 ~ the oak ?- / 

What nobler victim can thy grafp 

- - attain, 

Till his great matter falls amid the 
flain ? 

O Wathington, thy aid is gone before 
To found thy glories on that death- 
— defs fhore, 
Where reft the great, the good of 

ev'ry a 


Who deck the pott’s or th’ hiftorian’s 


te SO baa lk 
The crowd ilfufttious now await thy 
flight 


From fhades terreftrial toeternal li ght, 


Where to the laurels, thine fo ju 

due, , 
They’ll add a wreath immortal 
thy brow, hg 
This 


ly 





The ConneGitul fabbath.—Art and nature, 16g 
This fcene triumphal "tis thy aid pre- ‘They break his law, and thus prefer 


? 
And aay foothes his abfence from 
thy cares, 
What various honours, Tilgh- 
man, knew thy days— 
The warrior’s trophy bound with 
civic bays! 
Whether as merchant, patriet, or 
friend, 
Hufband, or parent, we alike com 
. mend ; . 
In ev’ry walk form’d equally to fhine, 
. Thine were the focial—all the vir- 
tues thine. : 


A friend infcribes this column to 
thy praife, ‘ 
With mournful heart, but with im- 
perfect lays. 
Enough for him, if, true to merit’s 
claim, 
Thefe lines atteft how fpotlefs was 
thy fame, 
And call fome bard, more kill’d,— 
. in fature verfe, 
Thy fplendid deeds more nobly to 
rehearfe, 
In times whea poets fhall arife to 
crown 
America’s great worthies with re- 
nownh. 
0 BD 
The Conne&icut fabbath. 
I N ancient days, *twas God’s moft 
facred will, 
To give his law on Sinai’s lofty hill, 
Whofe top terrific iffu’d clouds of 
fioke, 
And this, amidit the flames, th’ 
eternal {poke : 
Six days, faid he, (and loud the 
.. _» fame exprefs’d) 
Shall men {till labour, and on the 
_,». fevénth reft : 
But here, alas ! like yon great pious 
town", 
NOTE. 
® Boftoh—where a fimilar faw 
was formerly enforced with rigour. 


Fa 
we 


their own : 


€ And létit be enatted further Hill, 

** That all our people ftrict obierve 
** our will : 

« Five days and half fhall men and 
** women too ‘ 

‘* Attend their bus’nefs, and their 
“* mirth purfue. 

** But after that, no man, without 2 
** fine, 

Shall walk the ftreets, or at a ta- 
** vern dine, ] 

** One day and half ’tis requifite to 
** ref, 

“From toilfome labour, and a 
** tempting feat. 

‘* Henceforth let none, on peril of 
“« their lives, 

** Attempt a journey, or embrace 
“ their wives; 

‘* No barber) foreign or domeftic 

bred, 

* Shall e’er prefume to drefs a lady’s 
** head, 

‘* No thop shall fpare (half the pre- 
** cedihg day), 

«« A yard of mband, or an ounce of 
** tea. 

‘* Five days and haif th’ inhabitants 
** may ride 

‘¢ All round the towns and villages 
“ belde ; 

*« But, in their travel, fhould they 
*« mifs the road, 

“«*Tis our command they lodge that 


** night abroad,” 


From hence ’tis plainly feen how 
chang’d indeed, 
That facted law which God himfelf 
decreed ! 
In this one act they think to merit 
heav’n, 
By aking half a day from fix, to add 
to fev’n. 
> B=S-o- 
Art and nature. 
Ry William Sich, efquire. 
FT 1s faid that once upon a time, 
{Se tales begin, and fo my 
rhyme), Nature 
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166 : 
Nature beld high difpute with art, 
Which had moft pow’r upon the heart, 
They each agreed, to end debate, 
A lovely maiden to create, ~ 
Endow’d with their refpective charms, 
‘To fill the foul with love’s alarms. 


Chedient to each high command, 
Two female forms before them ftand. 


Art flew for lightning to the fkies, 
And plac’d it in her daughter’s eyes : 
But nature, tender and fincere, 


Taught iex’s to thed foft pity’s tear. 


While art from her abundant {tore 
Her fav’rite’s cheeks yermillion’d 
o’er— 
Another method nature chofe, 
In her’s the plac’d the bluthing rofe. 


Art wander’d through Arabia’s 
laia 
Each richett, coftlieft gum to gain ; 
She rifled ev'ry region o’er, 
And left Ambara’s valley poor, 
Then with her gather’d {weets fhe 
hied, 
To grace the object of her pride. 
Such gales as kifs the dafied meads, 
When fpring the jocund hours leads, 
When ev’ry object, grown more gay, 
Joins to hail returning May, 
‘Through even rows of pearly teeth, 
Nature taught her child to breathe. 
A neck that caught the gazer’s 
fight, 
As alabafter, cold and white, 
Where fymmetry’s extremeft point 
Was tortur’d into ev’ry joint— 
Rifing from a fnowy breatt, 
The Balsser’s curious art confeft— 
Sach art beitow’d upon her child, 
While indignant nature fmil’d. 


A fpotlefs tkin of faireft hue, 
ith veins of tky, eye-tin¢tur’d blue, 
A bofom which conceal’d a heart 
That bore in ev’ry pang a part, 
And throbb’d refponfive to each 
roan, 


Soft nature bade her child to own. 
Next art to Perfia’s regions flew, 





Art and naiure. 


From thence the richeft filks the 
drew’; 

Tranfparent emeralds the fought, 

The Ceylon-ruby, too, fhe brought ; 

Golconda’s richeft mine explor’d, 

To add the di’mond*o her itd ; 

And on her idol the beftow’d 

The curious, coftly, cumbrous load ; 

While youth, fimplicity, and eafe 

Gave nature’s daughter pow’r to 
pleafe. 

Thus deck'd each mother gave her 

char 


g, 
Before the fet her child at large, 
‘* Now go,”—faid art—and let 


** your eyes 
** Filleach beholder with furprife , 
**Go—be but feen—without con- 
** troul, Ap 
** You'll lard it.o’er the human foul; 
** Before your feet, you'll daily fee 
** Unnumber’d «captives bow the 
* knee : 
** But let them drag a hapelefs chain, 
** And figh, and fwear, and rave in 
** vain.” 


In humbler accents nature faid, 

** Be not of yonder form afraid : 

** Perhaps fhe’ll wound the fopling’s 
“« heart ; 

** Be your’s, my dear, a nobler part : 

‘* The trifling conquefts of her eyes, 

«* Are {uch as all your fex deipife. 

** But if fome tender youth you 

** find, a 

‘In whom good fenfe to virtue’s 
** join'’d, 

** Within whofe open, generous breaft _ 

** Difimulation cannot reft, ' 

“« Of him a worthy congueft make, 

“* He'll love my child for nature's 
«* fake ; 

** In him no fhort-liv’d flame you'll - 
** fear ; 

‘© Where virtue dwells, the foul’s 
** fincere : 

**Go then, my life, my joy, my 
** pride, 


** Go—be the counterpart of F—d.” 


Written 





Written in a young lady’s pocket book. 
By Fohn Pryor. 
Y pencil and my heart unite, 
My patflion to reveal : 
On this dear lea#I’ve fworn to write 
What love cannot conceal. 


Could I on gentle Peggy’s foul, 
Alike imprint my love, 
Or could my verfe her heart controul, 
My withes to approve— 
With equal paffion would the deign 
My ardent hopes to meet, 
O then away with grief and pain, 
My joys would be complete. 
SBD“ 
Toa lady, flung by a wa/p. 
. By the fame. 
HLOE, blame not the wafpith 
thing, 
That on thy cheek has left a fting : 


Thy frowns imprint a deeper {mart, 
They leave keen anguith at the heart. 


A fimple recipe may cure 
The wound that Chloe's charms en- 
dure: 
But :* ! what medicine cn prove 
A re ly for flighted love ? 
0 BOe-o- 
American independence. 


Wen pregnant nature ftrove 


relief to gain, 
Her nurfe was Wafhington, her mid- 
wife Payne : 
The infant, independence, fcarce be- 


an 

To 4 ere he had ripen’d into man. 

France his god-father, Britain was 
his rod, 

Congrefs his guardian, and his father 


0 > PED -0>- 

On prohibiting the fale of dr. David 
Ramfay’s hiftory of the revolution 
of South Carolina, in London. 


S OME bold bully Dawfon, expert 
in abufing, 


Verfes in a lady's pocket-book.&-To a lady, flung by a wafp. Fc. Se. 167 


Having pafs’d all his life in the 
prattice of bruifing ; 
When at laft he is drove to reform 


and repent, ~ 
And } rene his life had been foberly 
pent, 
Tho’ a courfe of contrition-in earneft 
begins, 
He — endure to be told of his 
ns. 


So, the Britifh worn out with 
their wars in the weft, : 
(Where burning and murder their 
prowefs confett) 
When at lait they agreed "twas im 
vain to contend, 
(For the days of their thieving were 
come to an end) 
They got their hiftorians to fcribble 
and flatter, 
And foolifhly thought they could 
huth up the matter. 
But Ramfay arofe, and with truth 
on his fide, . 
Has told to the world what they 
labour’d to hidé— 
With his pen of diffe¢tions and point- 
ed with fteel, 
If they ne'er before felt—he has 
taught them to feel ; 
Themfelves and their projects has 
truly defin’d, 
And drag’d them to bluth at the bar 
of mankind. 
As the author himfelf, and the 
world might expect, 
They have treated the work with a 
furly neglect, 
In reply to his reafon they fplutter 
and rail, 
And, prompted by Rawdon, pro- 
hibit the fale. 
But alas! their chaftifement is 
only begun— 
Thirteen are the ftates—and the tale 
is of one ; 
When the twelve yet remainirg their 
ftories have teld, 
The king will run mad—and the 
book wiil be fold, 
The 
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The beauties of Harrewgate. 
By William Prichard. 


** Me may the lowly vale and ewod- 
** lands pleaje, 

* And winding jircams and philofophic 
‘ce ease.” 
HY waters, Helicon! 

bard has fung, 

Whence the gay tunetul train fuccef- 
five {prung, 

Whofe wit, inipir’d by thy enliv’n- 
ing ftreams, , 


With lofty verie adorn’d the nobleft 


each 


themes. 

Thefe Homer, Pindar, with {weet 
Sappho quaff'd, 

And, mix’d with wine, Anacreon 
fipp’d and laugh’d. 


But fhall our bards for themes to 
Europe roam, 

Negleéting fcenes, which court the 
mufe at home ? 

Muft nature’s richeit charms remain 
unfung, 

Fecaufe their virtues grace no anci- 
ent tongue ? 

From beauty fhall they not fome 
thanks receive, 

And will not witrecord the health 
they give ? 

Since wit is dumb, and beauty is 
ingrate, 

My mufe fhall fing the fweets of 
HARROWGATE. 


Hail happy fountain! as thy 
charms infpire, 
J grafp the ruftic flute or ftrike the 
lyre. 
Chear’d by the ftream the old forget 
their pains, 
And feel a fecond youth fpread 
_ through their veins ; 
Damon, jong doom’d Miranda’s 
fcorn to prove, 
Ilere drinks a long oblivion to his 
love, 
And Delia, who amufement only 
feeks, 
With rapture views new rofes on her 
cheeks. 


The beauties of Harrowgate.-—Retirement. 
Let Pyrmont’s well, (of worth 


long fince reveal’d 

By ftroiling quacks) to this bleft 
fountain yield, 

Let England, Bath or Buxton’s 
charins relate ; « 

We Pennfylvanians boaft our HAR- 
ROWGATE; 

Tho’ oo Epfom, Abingdon com. 

ine, 

Still lovely fpot ! the triumph fhall 
be thine. 

What honours now can Spa, degra- 
ded, boaft ? 

The worthlefs gambler and the paint- 


ed toaft. 
Thence ev'ry mark of real worth is 
ed, 
And  reafon weeps, and freedom 
, droops her head. 
Hither the beauteous and the free 
, fepair, 
Sip the clear ftream, and breathe a 
— air : 
The free their manly fentiments im- 
part, 
And beauty charms without the aid 
of art. 
> Bea S>-o~ 
Retirement. 


By the late dr. Ladd. 


AIL {weet retirement, hail ! 
Beit ftate of man below, 
To fmooth the tude of patflions frail, 
And bear the foul away from {cenery 


of woe, 


When, retir’d from bufy noife, 
Vexing cares and troubled joys, 
Toa mild ferener air, 
In the country we repair : 
Calm enjoy the rural fcene, 
Sportive o'er the meadows green ; 
When the fun’s enliv’ning ray, 
Speaks the genial month of May, 
Lo! his am’rous wanton beams 
Dance on yonder chryftal ftreams ; 
In foft dalliance pafs the hours, 
Kifling dew-drops from the flow’ts, 
While foft mufic through the grove, 


Sweetly tunes the foul to love. 
And 
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And the hills harmonious round 

Echo with refponfive found: 

There the turtle-dove aione, 

Makes his foft melodious moan ; 

While from yonder bough ’tis heard, 

Sweetly chirps the yellow bird : 

There the linnet’s downy throat 

Warbles the refponfive note; 

And to all the neighb’ring groves, 

Robin Redbreaft tells his loves. 
There; Amanda, we might walk, 

And of foft endearments talk ; 

Or anon we'd liften, love, 

To the gently-cooing dove. 

In fome fweet embow’ring fhade, 

Some fair feat by nature made, 

I my love would gently place, 

On the tender woven grafs ; 

Seated by thy lovely fide, 

Oh how great would be my 

While my fou! fhould fix on thine, 

Oh the joy to call thee mine ! 


For why fhould doves have more 
delight 
Than we, my {weet Amanda, might ? 
And why fhould larks and linnets be 
More happy, lovely maid, than we # 


‘There the pride of genius blooms, 
There {weet contemplation comes : 
There is fcience, heav'nly fair, 
Sweet philofophy is there : 

With each author valu’d moft, 
Ancient glory, modern boatt. 
There the mind may revel o’er 
Doughty deeds of days of yore ; 
How the mighty warriors ftvod, 
How the field was dy’d in blood, 
How the fhores were heap’d with 

dead, 
And the rivers ftream’d with red ; 
While the heroes* fouls on flame, 
Urg’d them on to deathlefs fame. 
Or we view a diff’rent age 
Pidtur’d in th’ hiftoric 
Kings defcending from Lg sare 
Oa making kingdoms groan ; 

ith each cate to ftate ally’d, 
And all the fcenery of pride. 
Or perhaps we'll fludy o’er 
Books of philofophic lore ; 
Vol, I, No. LL, 


Charlotte's Soliloquy. 


pride! — 





9 
Read what Socrates has thought, 
And how'god-like Plato wrote ; 
View the earth with Bacon’s eyes, 
Or, with Newton, read the tits > 
See each planetary ball, 

One great fun attrafting all ; 

All by gravitation held, 
Self-attracted, felf-repell’d : 

We thall cheat away old time, 
Pafling moments fo fublime. 


Hail fweet retirement, hail ! 

Bett ftate of man below, 
To fmooth the tide of paffions frail, 
And-bear the foul away from fcene- 

ry of woe. 
>: & 2S =]-+- 

Charlotte's folileguy—to the manes 

of Wrerter. 

By the fame. 


HY, Werter, doft thou leave 
me fo ? 
I wander through the gloom : 
And with the tears of filent wee, 
Each night bedew thy tomb. 


Why, Werter, doft thou leave me fo ? 
‘Thy friends, thy kindred flee ? 
Doft thou no longer Charlotte know ? 

Have friends no charms for thee ? 
Why, Werter, doft thou leave me fo, 
All lonely—full of fears ? 
Behold thy friends are left to woe, 
_And Charlotte left in tears. 
Why, Werter, doft thou leave me fo, 
To wander round thy tomb ? 


. Alas ! ptefentiments of woe 


Foretold thy fatal doom. 


Why, Werter, didft thou leave me fo, 
In terrible defpair ? 

Thofe piftols did thy fate forefhow : 
Ah ! why was Charlotte there ! 


Why, Werter, didft thou leave me fo? 
Alas! thou wrong’dft my love, 

To leave me weeping here below, 
While thou art bleft above. 


Werter, thon fhalt not leave me fo : 
We mutt not parted be ; 
I quit the world—to heav’n I go! 
Verter, I fly to thee, 
K Sweet 
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170 


Sayeet Polly of Plymouth's lament. 
Said to have been written by the fame. 


WILLIAM ! deareft William, 
hear, 
While yet the fhip is nigh : 
For you fhall drop my lateft tear, 
My lateft breath thall figh. 


But, O come back ! O hear but this, 
Ere you for ever go: 

I gave not half my parting kifs, 
I told not half my woe. , 

O would fome kind head winds arife, 
Return you o’er the fea ; 

But ah! the billows mock my cries, 
And winds are deaf to me. 


And will you, will you ne’er return ? 
O William, fay you will : 

Muft Polly then for ever mourn? 
Muft fhe be wretched ftill ? 


Ye cruel, ye unfeeling men, 
Who force the youth to fea ! 

Oh! will you ne’er return again 
My love, my all, to me? 


Ye know not with what anguifh 
parts, 
From his fond mate, the dove : 
For ye, bafe men! have tyger hearts, 
And know not how to love. 


And though beneath the green-fea 
deep, 

I would ye whelmed were : 

Still xf kind heav’n protect your 


ip! 
For ah! my all is there. 

But oh, the flies ! the veffel flies, 
Beyond the reach of call: 

I hear not now the moans, the fighs, 
Nor fee the tears that fall. 


Still on the deck I fee him ftand, 
His flying kerchief fee : 

I fee him kifs his lovely hand, 
And wave the kifs to me. 

Farewel for ever! Oh! farewell ! 
Adieu, thou beft of men— 

Here, clos’d hereyes, the mournerfell, 
And ne’er awak’d again. 


Sweet Polly of Plymouth.—The wifh. 


But oft the love-lorn failor gives. 


The mournful ftory tongue : 


And ftill fweet Poll of Plymouth 


lives 
In melancholy fong. 
“DES 
The wifh.—By the fame 
OS gentle love, whofe {mil- 
ing form infpires 
Sweet painful throbs and languifhing 
defires : 
Come, thou foft pow’r, who with 
Amanda’s charms, 
My foul enraptures, and my bofom 


warms, 
Who bids the fair, unconfcious of 
her art, 5 


Reign in the pulfe which flutters at 
my heart, 
When aétive fancy to my mind fup- 


plies ' 
The abfent objet of my bofom fighs, 


For whom I quit the academic lore, 

And fhun that laurel which I lov’d 
before, 

For whofe ided all niy youth decays 

In fleeplefs nights and unamufing 
days. 

Dear matchlefs maid! too true, if 
torn from thee, 

Not one amufement bears a charm 
Tor me. 

Come, gentle love, and to my wifhes 


give 

Th’ angelic fair for whom alone I 
live ; 

Bring her, all-beauteous, to my 
longing arms 

In fweet confufion and a heav’n of 
charms, 

While o’er my frate a pulfe unufual 
glides, 

And the warm fpirits flahh in crim- 
fon tides 3 

The breaft which heaves, by lab’ring 


flions fhook, 
The Bul that flies at ev'ry eager look. 
* 


* *# *# # #@ &# &# & #@# * * 


Hear me, great love, and hear, in- 
dulgent heav’a, If 
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The war-horfe, 171 
If to my vows the charming maid be The war-horfe.—»Paraphrafed fram 


giv’n, 

For her alone your {miles wij! I im- 
ore, 

Be ate her virtues, and I ak no 


more 


With mental charms by beauty's aid 
to move ' 

The heart to raptures, and the foul 
to love ; 

Of genile mind, wiih tears inur’d to 

_ flow . 

At others’ ills, and melr at others’ 

woe : 


O be it her’s, in exquifite employ 


To thare each grief, and double ey’ry 
Joy ; ; 
Be her’s the pleafure of the rural 


rove, . 

Sweet fields of {cience, which the mu- 
fes love ; 

Good nature her’s, and her’s let 
judgment be, 

With depth of fenfe and fprightly re- 
partee, 

But let not fortune with officious 

claim, 

Debar my blifs, and difappoint my 
flame : 

Let vulgar fouls the charms of riches 

rove, 

A nobler right be mine, the right of 

love, 


Soouer I'd clafp a beggar to my 
arms, 
Of youthful beauty, and perfuafive 
charms, 
Than wed the fair, with gold alone, 
to prove 
The bafe enjoyments of a fordid 


love. 


Yes, fweet Amanda, if deny’d thy 
heart, 
The wealth of kingdoms would no 
blifs impart, 
Thy love alone exceeds the utmoft 
ftore, 
Thy Arouet afks it, and he afks no 
more, 


Job. By the fame. 
“© And haft thou given the horfe frengrh, 
haft thou clothed his neck with p ta 
der ?” 


GAIN th’ Almighty from the 
whirlwind bedke, : 

And thus to Job, in ftern continu- 
ance fpoke, 

«« Didft thou the horfe with ftrength 
unequali’d mould, ] 

Whofe lofty neck the writhen thun- 
ders told ? 

And canft thou make th’ intrepid 
courfer fly, 

When fteely dangers glitter in lis 
eye? 

“ See! all around him {preads the 

flamy cloud, 

Spurn’d from his noftrils, while he 
fnorts aloud, 

Trembling with vigour, how he 
paws the ground, | 

And hurls the thunder of his ftrength 
around ! 

Behold ! he pants for war, and fcorn- 
ing flight, 

Colleéis his ftrength, and rufhes to 
the fight. 


* When clouds of darts a fable 
horror fpread, : 
And the full quiver rattles o’er his 
head ; 
To him no dread the found of battle 


bears, 

The clath of armour and the ftrife 
of {pears ; 

But o’er his neck his waving mane 
reclin’d, 

Spreads to the gale and wantons to 
the wind ; 

He fpurns the field, fierce, terrible 
and ftrong, 

And rolls the earth back as he fhoots 
along. 


**Lo! where their ftrife the dif- 
tant warriors wage, 
The neighing courfer fnuffs the {an- 
guine rage ; 


While 









































172 El-gy on maja Huger.——Arouet to Amanda. 
ss Nor ever may thy facred duft, 


While roaring trumpets and the dire 
. affray ~ 

Provoke his laughter on that dread- 
ful day ; , 

More loud he fnorts, more terrible 
he foams, 

When nearer ftill the ftorm of battle 
comes ; 


And mingling roars are dreadful on 
the as 4 
In thouts of vidt’ry and in groans of 
death.” 
9 Da - +> 
Elegy, facred to the manes of major 
Lenjamin Huger, of South Carolina. 
By the fame. 


NROLL’D among the mighty 
| Oe aires 


Where honour points the trophy’d 
gtave, 

And virtue bends the perifive head, 

~ Sweet is the mem’ry of the brave. 


There friendthip breathes the figh 
fincere, 
And freedom with difheyell’d hair, 
Bedews the turf with many a tear, 
While forrow’s dew-drops mingle 
there. 
** But, penfive bard—O poet, fay,” 
(Columbia’s wenn ganas cries) 


** Does not yon fod which tkirts the 
way, 
«« Mark the lone fpot where Huger 
lies. 


“ There melancholy loves to dwell, 
** And pale ey’d grief for ever 


‘weeps : 
“She roams but where my Huger 
fell, 
** And lives but where the warrior 
‘© fleeps. 
«¢ While bards his virtues to relate, 
** Awake the fymphony of fongs, 
** Each fad remembrance of his fate 
** The melancholy verfe prolongs. 


*« *Tis done—and ah! refign we muft, 
"In peace, dear fhade, for ever 


** Be by unhallow’d feet impreft.” 


* * # * #@# &# @ &#@ &@© # & & 


The: friends, who lov’d him ,here 
below, 
Aod {till ¢enraptar’d fpread his 


ame ; 
Have bid thefe lines of forrow flow, 
In {weet remembrance of the name. 
On what great fprings his fpirit 
mov’'d 
Let thofe, with tears, who knew 
him, tell 
He liv’d, and he was all belov’d, 
He dy’d, and all lamented fell. 


“o POQo 
Arouet to Amanda.—By the Jame. 
NCE more, dear maid, the 


weetched Arouet writes, 

His pen obedient, as his heart indites. 

Such lines may haply wafte ) our pre- 
cioustime, 

And his loath’d writing may be 
deem’d a crime ; 

Yet Arouet’s tender, inoffenfive 
ftrains 

May reach the hofom where compaf- 
fion reigns. 


When firft I faw, adorn’d with 
ev'ry grace, 
That heav’nly form, that more than 
angel-face, 
I wifh’d your friendfhip, but alas ! the 
{nare, 
For ah! my woes, originated there ! 
Once was I happy, bieft with na- 
tive eafe, 
A friend could cheer me, and a book 
could pleafe ; 


But now no more, my friends, my — 


books beftow 
One moment’s refpite from this load 
of woe, 
While cruel love my bofom-peace 
deftroys, 
Infnares my foul, and poifons all 
my joys. ; 
Soon mutt to other climes my 
courfe be borne, Whence 
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feturn : 
For there, ah long, too cruel fate 
detains 
The wretched youth on Carolina’s 
plains— 
There while your abfence fhall” my 
Will you not kindly with my for- 
rows lefs? 
Will you not fometimes {mooth the 
. fates’ decree - 
Heave one foft figh, and ah! re- 
member me ? 


Should fate when fome few fleet- 
ing months are o’er, | 
Again return me to my native fhore, 
Then fhould I view fome fav’rite of 
your breaft 
Diftraéting thought !—of all your 
charms poflett, 


My fondeft wifhes would be late in 


time, 

And ev’ry hope might verge upon 
a crime : ‘ 

But could my heart a keener anguifh 
prove — 

Than now, if cruel, you fhall flight 
my love ? 


Pure are the paffions from my 

breait which flow 

With flames like thefe angelic bo- 
foms glow. 

But if regardlefs of your lover’s grief, 

You ceafe to pity, and refufe relief, 

Should I be doom’d to feel your ut- 
moft hate, 

No time fhall ever find my Jove 
abate— 

Should you the hheavieft wrath on 
me beftow, 

I blefs your memory, and I kifs the 
blow. 


‘Death, friendly death may foon 


relieve my pain, 


Mf} Long fure he cannot be implor’d in 


vain ; 
Soon the grim angel will reftore my 
peace, 
Soothe my hard fate, and bid my 
forrows ceafe, 





Arouet to Amanda. 178 


Will calm the tempeft of my foul to 
reft, [breatt. 
And tear Amanda’s image from my 
When to my fight the monarch of 
the tomb {[doom— 
Shall rife terrific, and pronounce my 
When deep oblivion wraps my mind 
in night— ; 
When death’s dark thadows fwim 
before my fight, [tru 
Will then Amanda—ah ! fhe will, 
Pay the laft tribute to my clay-cold 
ult ; [fcene is o’er, 
Wilk fighing fay, ‘ there his laft 
ag Who lov’ as mortal never lov’d 
before.” [cern difplay’d 
Dear matchlefs fair, that kind con- 
Would fweetly foothe my melancholy 
fhade— ; relief ! 
O’er my lone tomb, O yield that fad 
Breathe that foft figh, and pour out 
all your grief ; 
Or fhed one tear ‘in pity as you pafs, 
And juft remember that your Arouet 
was. 
> = 2>D>-*°~- 


Arouet to Amanda. By the fame, 


AY fole direftrefs of thy Arou- 
et’s heart, 
Shall not one line his faithful love 
impart ? 
O think, tho’ parted by the cruel 
main, 
How much for thee he fuffers ev’ry 


in : 

And know, dear maid, upon his foul 

.  Impreit, 

Thy lovely image muft for ever reft. 

When thou art abfent, with what 
long delay, 

The fun’s flow chariot rolls the hours 
away ! 

But bleft with thee, time ail too rapid 


a 
His flippant wings, and on the mi- 


nute flies. 
Fall oft remembrance by her ma- 
ic pow’r, ‘ hour. 


Crouds with paft fcenes the vifienary 
; When 
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374 Abfence.— Happittefi.—Ode st St. Fokn’s day. 


When Oh! "twas thine, dear maid, to 
check the figh {clad eye. 

Of rifing grief, and wipe the tear- 
With fottendearments, fuch as angels 
» prove, love ! 
We figh’d,—-and look’d unutterable 
Diitant from thee, fate fpreads my 
mournful fcene, [tween. 

Ah cruel diftance—oceans rol! be- 
But, love, I’m thine, and I ap ta 
thee, ' with me : 
What fon of forrow meafures woe 
Borne on the ftormy {eas a length of 
way, [heay’n to ftay. 
From that dear land’ where ‘tis my 


Tho’ rigid cenfors term the verfe 
profane, [ tteain— 

Yet know, ye bigots, this my honeft 

I deem not gratelefs to that pow'r 
above, 

Whofe throne is mercy, and whofe 
‘pame is LOVE. 


0-2] DP>D-~0~ 
Abjfence, To Amanda. By the fame, 
A Y,.my dear maid, can apght 


exprefs 
The pain a tender bofom proves? 
Or fpeak a doating youth’s diftrefs,’ 


When abfent from the maid he loves? 


Can language breathe his many fighs, 
Amanda? no! all words are vain; 
Th’ experienc’d fon of forrow cries, 
To fpeak an abfent lover’s pain. 
Wilt thou not weep, by pity mov’d, 
Refponfive as my forrow roils ? 
Wilt thou not fay, O! belt belov’d, 
That abfence is the death of fouls? 


Yet ceafe, Amanda! ceafe to mourn, 
For happier days great heav’n will 
give ; 

Thy abfent Arouet fhall return, 
And, bleft in meeting, both fhall live. 
ap SS SS --~-- 

What is bappine/s ? By the fame. 
< I ‘IS an empty fleeting fhade 
By ‘magination made : 
*Tis a bubble, ttraw, or worfe ; 
*Tis a baby’s hobby-horfe + 


"Tis two hundred fhillings clearg 
*Tis ten thoufand pounds a year: 
Tis a title, “tis a name ; 

*Tis a puff of empty fame, 

Fickle as the breezes blow. 

*Tis a lady’s yes or no! 

And when the defcription’s crown ’@ 
*Tis jut no where to be found. 


Arouet fhews, I mutt confefs, 
Says Delia, what is happinefs ; 
I with he now would tell us what 
This felf-fame happinefs is not. 


What happinefs is not ? I vow, 
That, Delia, you have pos’d me now-- 
What it is not—ftay let me fee— 

I think dear maid ’tis—not for me. 


0: PaD-0-~ 


Ode for the cfival of faint Jobe ‘the 
baptift, Fune 24, 1786. 
Full chorus.—Fove in his chair, 


AIL mafonry ! 
Bleit beam from on high ¢. 
Let thy aid, ’ 
Here difplay’d, 
Our bofoms refine ; 
To faint John, 
Raife the fong ; 
Let our lays, 
Sound the praife 
Of mafonry divine. 
Swift from the fkies, 
The white-rob’d feraph flies ; 
Sent by Jove, 
Froin above, 
With a pure, fpotlefs train, 
From on high, in her eye, 
We defcry, fympathy ; 
When the finiles, 
She beguiles 
Grief and pain, 
The mafes infpire, 
To join the loud choir, 
And echo the joyous glad ftrain, 
Recitative. 
On her ftretch’d wings of radiant 
cherubs borne, 
More bright than evening bow, or 
rudgy morn, 
With 
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With her, Jo! charity from heav’n 
defcends 


And glorious freedom in her train 
attends. 
Song. 
Serenely meek in {miles array’d, 
Seraphic ardours on her wait, : 
Celeftial virtues thine difplay’d, 
Celeftial pomp adorns her ftate. 
ecitative. 
Around her throne, obfequigus move 
Soft compaflion, pious love, 
Melting pity, s that chear, 
And fo dese sien drive de- 
{pair ; ' 
Divine benevolence before her flands, 
Grace in her fmiles, and bounty in 
her. hands. 
. Air. 
She comes, religion to reftore, 
To banifh care from ev’ry breaft ; 
To raife the fick, relieve the poor, 
And give the weak and weary’d 
reft. 
2, 


All hail, celeftial — hail ! 
O mafonry fublime ! 
oe fpread thy facred veil, 


nd cover ev'ry crime. 


3. 
Thy facrifice all fin atones, 
And ftill accepted mounts on high ; 
You eafe the wretched brother’s 
groans, feye. 
You wipe the tear from forrow’s 
4. 
You brighten ev’ry mortal gloom, 
You foften anguifh, banith ftrife ; 
You fmooth our paflage to the tomb, 
And fit us for eternal life. 
Recitative. 
As Phoebus in the radiant eaft dif- 
plays his rays, 
His glorious orb, and fends abroad 
The life-infpiring influence fpread- 
ing round, {ground : 


'To chear mankind, and fruétify the 

Within our facred walls the goddefs 
ftands, 

Her train, attentive, wait her juft 
commands. 


Ode on St. Foba's day. 175 


Forth at the word, each willin g che- 
rub fprings, ~ [ent wings; 


And {catters bleffings from its ampi- 
Knowledge to fome, and happinefs 
to all, A ball. 
Where’er difpers’d around. the fpa- 
ir. 
Devote to thee 
There, goddefs, fee, 
Thy vor’ries kneel ! 
They fervent feel. 
Thy foul-exalting fire. 
Rejoic’d they rife, 
Above the ties, 
Where heav’nly minds afpire. 


2. 
Celeftial gueft, 
Inflame each breatt, 
With focial ardours, mutual love ! 
Still more refin’d, 
Make human kind, 
Till each be like the bleft above. 


Hail mafonry,—thou printiple di- 
vine ! fhine : 
In which, unnumber’d joys inceffant 
Whofe heav’nly influence dilates the 
mind, pelt 
That glows with charity to all man- 
Thou perfeét emblem of the bleft 
above, 
He dwells in God, who dwells in 
boundlefs love. 


Song.—Dorfetpire march, 


Let brechren join hands in fupport 
of their laws, [our caufe : 
For heav’n {miles on us, and profpers 
The lodge which arofe under holy 
faint Joho, 
New  luftre receives under great 
Wafhington. 
Then enter the holy of holies again, 
With innocence bleft, and with hands 
re from ftain ; 
Our patrons fhall fmile from the re- 
gions above, 
And crown us with peace and with 
brotherly love. 


Grand chorus. 


Hail mafonry, &c. &c. 
Philadelphia, June 24, 1786. 
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On the entrance of dv. Franklin into the 
ftate-how‘e in Philadelphia, the day of 
bis being appointed prefident of the 
commogwealth of Pennfylvania. 

By Mathew Carey. 
NTHRON’D within his breaft, in all 
its native graée, 

The amor patriz reign’d, which had 

thro’ well-fpent life, (kind. 

Abundant fruits produc’d to benefit man- 

Each wiftful gazer, wond’ring, feem'd to 

~ fay, 

Andis that Franklin? the tee goer good, 

The fage whofe pains inceflant, and ma- 

ture advice, 

Confliating ftorms for us have weather’d, 

And fafely fteer’d our bark into the port 
Of independence—wheie eafe, and hap- 
pinefs, 
And plenty, inviting, tempt acceptance— 
And where, unlefs by party broils 
We mar our fortune, we blifs may tafte 


On door Franklin—Contents. 








Beyond the ancient fidtionsof pectic fanty. 
Almighty Fow’r! whofe eye benigaly 
th regard 
Fair virtue’s fons, with love paternal, . 
Preferve his precious life from harm, | 
Watch over him with care—and when 
The awful hour arrives, to liberate 
His patrioticfoul from its “ dark cottay*,” 
May angelic choirs waft him to blifs, | 
Midtt fweetly founding halleluiahs, 
The mufic of th’ harmonious {pheres. 
And as he here below, fo may he there, 
When with unnumber d hofts of ferapl-im 
And cherubim, he joins to praift thynarne, 
From this our weftern world avert 
All threat’ning dangers—and evermore 
preferve ; 
Its freédom, innocence, and peace, 
The choiceft gifts of bounteous hand di- 
vine, Iprize 
Could weak and mifled mortals leara to 
The real inftruments of happineds. 


Cc ON T 


Common fenfe; part Ill. page 99 
Of the employment of time 110 


Effe€ts of dearnefs of provifions _ iid. 
Of an open trade ibid, 
Of prohibitions nit 
Of paper credit ibid. 
Redrefs of grievances ibid. 
The devil isin you 112 
Infallible cure for hard times Is 
On American manufaétures 16 
A parable againft perfecution 119 
Letter from dr. Franklin 120 
Letter from judge Burke ibid. 
Letter from Anthony Benezet 123 


Letter from the ersof Con 
nies cvs wif 


123 
Letter from dr. Rufitodr. Price = 125 
Letter from gen. Wafhington 126 
Letter from the M. de la Fayette 127 


Method of preventing the Hydro- 
hobia, 128 
Caufes of the increafe of bilious and 
remittent fevers in Pennfylvania 130 
On the Heffian fly 133 
Method of raifing and curing tobaceo 135 


Character of a jralons man 137 
of an unfeafonable fellow ibid. 
of a knave 138 
Infcription for gen. Greene’s monu- 
ment, ibid. 
Infcription on col. Haflet’s ibid. 
on the chevalier Ternay’s 139 
Plan for the eftablithment of a mar- 
ket of matrimony 140 
Modern learning exemplified 142 


Remarks on true and falfe wit 147 





E N TS: 


Account of the thakers 148 
Account of Jemimah Wilkinfon 150 
On the advantage of depending upen 

our own exertions, 1S4 
On contentment ibid. 
On detrattion 15¢ 
On the happinefs of domeftic life 156 
Difivafives againit fuicide 158 
On liberty 15 
On emigration to America ibid. 
The newfmonger 160 


Ode for gen. Wafhingtan’sbirth-day 16f 


Ode on opening Charleftown bridge 162 
The old foldier 163 
Hymn 164 
Elegy on Tench Tilghman, efq. _ibi 

The Conneéticv’. fabbath +6, 
Art and nature ibid. 


Verfes in a lady’s pocket-book 167 
to a lady ibid, 
On prohibiting the fale of Ramfay’s 
hiftory,. ibid 

Beauties of Harrowgate 168 
Retirement ibid. 
Charlotte’s foliloquy ' 169 
Sweet Polly of Plymouth’s lament 176 
The wih ibid. 
The war-horfe 78 
Elegy on major Huger 172 
Arouet to Amanda ibid 
Arowet to Amanda 173 
Anfence 174 
What is happinefs? ibid. 
Mafonic ode ibid. 
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